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LETTER,  Sic. 


MY  LORD, 

Appr  O ACHING  towards  the  clofe  of  a 

long  period  of  public  fervice,  it  is  natural  I 
fhould  be  defirous  to  ftand  well  (I  hope  I  do 
ftand  tolerably  well)  with  that  public,  which, 
with  whatever  fortune,  I  have  endeavoured 
faithfully  and  zealoufly,  to  ferve. 

I  am  alfo  not  a  little  anxious  for  fome 
place  in  the  eflimation  of  the  two  perfons  to 
whom  I  addrefs  this  paper.  I  have  always 
a£ted  with  them,  and  with  thofe  whom  they 
reprefent.  To  my  knowledge  I  have  not 
deviated,  no  notin  the  minuteft  point,  from 

B  their 
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their  opinions  and  principles.  Of  late,  with¬ 
out  any  alteration  in  their  fentiments,  or 
in  mine,  a  difference  of  a  very  unufual  na¬ 
ture,  and  which,  under  the  circumftances,  it 
is  not  eafy  to  defcribe,  has  arifen  between  us. 

y-.  *  .  ’  t  n  % 

In  my  journey  with  them  through  life, 
I  met  Mr.  Fox  in  my  road  ;  and  I  travelled 
with  him  very  chearfully  as  long  as  he  ap¬ 
peared  to  me  to  purfue  the  fame  direction 
with  thofe  in  whofe  company  I  fet  out.  In 
the  latter  ftage  of  our  progrefs,  a  new 
fcheme  of  liberty  and  equality  was  produced 
in  the  world,  which  either  dazzled  his  ima¬ 
gination,  or  was  fuited  to  fome  new  walks 
of  ambition,  which  were  then  opened  to  his 
view.  The  whole  frame  and  fafliion  of  his 
politics  appear  to  have  fuffered  about  that 
time  a  very  material  alteration.  It  is  about 
three  years  fince,  in  confequence  of  that  ex¬ 
traordinary  change,  that,  after  a  pretty  long 
preceding  period  of  diftance,  coofiiefs,  and 
want  of  confidence,  if  not  total  alienation 
on  his  part,  a  compleat  public  leparation  has 
been  made  between  that  gentleman  and  me. 
Until  lately  the  breach  between  us  appeared 

-  reparable* 
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reparable,  I  trufted  that  time  and  reflect 
tion,  and  a  decifive  experience  of  the  mif- 
chiefs  which  have  flowed  from  the  proceed¬ 
ings  and  the  fyftem  of  France,  on  which 
our  difference  had  arifen,  as  well  as  the 
known  fentiments  of  the  beft  and  wifeft  of 

*  "  i  J  4 

our  common  friends  upon  that  fubjedf, 
would  have  brought  him  to  a  fafer  way  of 
thinking.  Several  of  his  friends  faw  no  fe- 
curity  for  keeping  things  in  a  proper  train 
after  this  excurfion  of  his,  but  in  the  re* 
union  of  the  party  on  its  old  grounds,  under 
the  Duke  of  Portland.  Mr.  Fox,  if  he 
pleafed,  might  have  been  comprehended  in 
that  fyftem,  with  the  rank  and  conflderation 
to  which  his  great  talents  entitle  him,  and 
indeed  muft  fecure  to  him  in  any  party  ar¬ 
rangement  that  could  be  made.  The  Duke 
of  Portland  knows  how  much  I  wifhed  for, 
and  how  earneftly  I  laboured  that  re-union, 
and  upon,  terms  that  might  every  way  be 

,  +.J  _ 

honourable  and  advantageous  to  Mr.  Fox. — 
His  conduct  in  the  laft  feffion  has  extin- 

•  „  i 

guifhed  thefe  hopes  for  ever. 
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'V  f  I  .»  fk  v  f. 

Mr.  Fox  has  lately  publifhed  in  print,  a 
defence  of  his  condu£t.  On  taking  into 
confideration  that  defence,  a  fociety  of  gen¬ 
tlemen,  called  the  Whig  Club,  thought 
proper  to  come  to  the  following  refbluriorf— 
44  That  their  confidence  in  Mr*  Fox  is  con- 

*  f  ’  v  f  '  r  •  *' 

firmed,  (Lengthened,  an 
calumnies  againft  him.” 

~ o •  (. ; i i  ■?: n }  t :> . i :: ni  ;!  ; o  i i ov s c  . n ;  ;nr i .» 

•  *  r  .  • 

To  that  refolution  my  two  noble  friends, 
the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Lord  Fitz#illiam, 

«.  ■  .  •  f,  •i  * 

have  given  their  concurrence. 

*•  •  fAvl  i  « »  t o  ;  ^ )  i  iO  Li  i  J 

The  calumnies  fuppofed  in  that  refolution, 
can  be  nothing  elfe  than  the  obje&ions  taken 
to  Mr.  Fox’s  conduct  in  this  feffion  of  Par¬ 
liament  ;  for  to  them,  and  to  them  alone, 
the  refolution  refers.  I  am  one  of  .thofe 
who  have  publicly  and  ftrongly  urged 
thofe  objections.  I  hope  I  (hall  be  thought 
only  to  do  what  is  neceffary  to  niy  juftiffca- 
tioiV,  thus  publicly,  folemnly,  and  heavily  cen- 
fiired  by  thofe  whom  I  mbit  value  and  efteem, 
when  I  firmly  contend,  that  the  objedtionfr 
which  I,  with  many  others  of  the  friends  to 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  have  made  to  Mr. 

Fox’s 


ehcreafed,  by  the 
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Fox’s  conduct,  are  not  calumnies,  bnt&funded 
on  truth  ;  that  they  are  not  jew ,  but  many  ; 
2nd  that  they  are  not  //§*/>/  and  trivial ,  but 
hi  a  very  high  degree,  ferious  and  impor- 

tant.  r  ^  ^ 

fioijiiO'i'i  >  oijf-va  hvl'  r.  a  nnUiOD  of  /Morn-sit 


That  I  may  avoid  the  imputation  of  throw¬ 
ing  out,  even  privately,  any  *  ioofe  random 
imputations  againft  the  public  condudt  of  a 
gentleman,  for  whom  I  once  entertained  a 
very  warm  afFedtion,  and  whole  abilities  1 
fegard  with  the  grsatefi;  admiration,  I  will 
put  down  diftindlly  and  articulately,  fome 
of  the  matters  of  objedtion  which  I  feel  to 
his  late  doftrines  and  proceedings,  trufting 
that  I  fhall  be  able  to  demonftrate  to  the 
friends,  whofe  good  .opinion  I  would  ftill 
cultivate,  that  not  levity,  nor  caprice,  nor 
lefs  defenfible  motives,  but '  that  very  grave 
reafons  influence  my  judgment.  I  think 
that  the  fpirit  of  his  late '  proceedings  is 
wholly  alien  to  our  national  policy,  and  ta 
the  peace,  to  the  profperity,  and  to  the  le¬ 
gal  liberties  of  this  nation,  according- to  our 
ancient  damejlit  and  appropriated  mode  of  hold » 
ing  them* i . i  n 

‘  oj  Viewing 


C  6  ) 

Viewing  things  in  that  light,  my  confix 
denCe  in  him  is  not  Cncreafed,  but  totally 
deftroyed  by  thofe  proceedings.  1  cannot 
conceive  it  a  matter  of  honour  or  duty  (but 
the  direct  contrary)  in  any  member  of  par-' 
Jiament,  to  continue  a  fy ftematic  oppofition 
for  the  purpofe  of  putting  Government  un¬ 
der  difficulties,  until  Mr.  Fox  (with  all  his 
preient  ideas)  fhall  have  the  principal  direc¬ 
tion  of  affairs  placed  in  his  hands;  and  until 
the  prefent  body  of  adminiftration  (with  their 
ideas  and  meafures)  is  of  courfe  overturned 
and  diffolved. 

^  .  .  •  i. 

To  come  to  particulars  : 

i .  The  Laws  and  Conftitution  of  the 
Kingdom,  entruft  the  foie  and  exclufive 
right  of  treating  with  foreign  potentates* 
Co  the  King.  This  is  an  undifputed  part  of 
the  legal  prerogative  of  the  Crown.  How¬ 
ever,  notwithftanding  this,  Mr.  Fox,  with¬ 
out  the  knowledge  or  participation  of  any 
one  pc rfo n  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  with 
whom  he  was  bound  by  every  party  prin¬ 
ciple,  in  matters  of  delicacy  and  importance, 

confident 
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confidentially  to  communicate,  thought  pros¬ 
per  to  fend  Mr.  Adair,  as  his  reprefentative, 
and  with  his  cypherrto  St.Peterfburgh,  there 
to  fruftrate  the  objeds  for  which  the  Minister 
from  the  Crown  was  authorized  to  treat. 
He  fucceeded  in  this  his  defign,  and  did  ac¬ 
tually  fruftrate  the  King’s  Minifter  in  fome 
of  the  objeds  of  his  negotiation. 

This  proceeding  of  Mr.  Fox  does  not  (as 
I  conceive)  amount  to  abfolute  high  treafon; 
Ruffia,  though  on  bad  terms,  not  having 
been  then  declaredly  at  war  with  this  king¬ 
dom.  But  luch  a  proceeding  is,  in  law,  not 
very  remotp  from  that  offence,  and  is  un- 
'  doubtedly  a  moft  unconftitutional  ad,  and 
an  high  treafonable  rnifdemeanor. 

The  legitimate  and  fure  mode  of  commu¬ 
nication  between  this  nation  and  foreign 
powers,  Is  rendered  uncertain,  precarious*, 
and  treacherous,  by  being  divided  into  two 
channels,  one  with  a  Government,  one  with 
the  head  of  a  party  in  oppofition  to  that  Go¬ 
vernment  ;  by  which  means  the  foreign 

powers 
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powers  can  never  be  affured  of  the  real  au¬ 
thority  or  validity  of  any  public  tranfa&ion 
whatfoever. 

\  r  **  ■  •  ^  ♦  .  x  > 

.  -  ’  i  i  .  •  t  *  v  »  .  •  ,  >  ,*  *  m 

.  On  the  other  hand,  the  advantage  taken  of 
the  difcontent  which  at  that  time  prevailed 
in  parliament  and  in  the  nation,  to  give  to  an 
individual  an  influence  direftly  againft  the 
Government  of  his  country,  in  a  foreign 
court,  has  made  a  highway  into  England 
for  the  intrigues  of  foreign  courts  in  our  af¬ 
fairs.  This  is  a  fore  evil ;  ,.an  evil  from 
which,  before  this  time,  England  was  more 
free  than  any  other  nation.  Nothing  can 
preferve  us  from  that  evil-— which  connects 
cabinet  fa&ions  with  popular  fafHons  her# 
and  abroad— but  the  keeping  facred  the 
Crown,  as  the  only  channel  of  communica¬ 
tion  with  every  other  natipn, 

r  J  :  li  i  > .  •  I 

-  •  • 

This  proceeding  of  Mr,  Fox  has  giver).  & 
ftrong  countenance  and  an  encouraging  e?> 
ample  to  the  doctrines  and  pradlices  of  the 
Revolution  and  Conftitutional  Societies,  and 

of  other  mifchievous  focieties  of  that  de.- 

*  ’  J  « 

fcription,  who?  without  any  legal  authority. 
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and  even  without  any  corporate  capacity, 
are  in  the  habit  of  propofing,  and  to  the  belt 
of  their  power,  of  farming  leagues  and  alli¬ 
ances  with  France. 

This  proceeding,  which  ought  to  be  re¬ 
probated  on  all  the  general  principles  of  go¬ 
vernment,  is,  in  a  more  narrow  view  of 
things,  not  lefs  reprehenfible.  It  tends  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  whole  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland’s  late  party,  by  difcrediting  the 
principles  upon  which  they  fupported  Mr. 
Fox  in  the  Ruffian  bufinefs,  as  if  they,  of 
that  party  alfo,  had  proceeded  in  their  parlia¬ 
mentary  opoofition,  on  the  fame  mifchievous 
principles  which  actuated  Mr.  Fox  in  fend¬ 
ing  Mr.  Adair  on  his  embafly. 

2.  Very  foon  after  his  fending  this  em- 
bafly  to  Ruffia,  that  is,  in  the  Spring  of 
1792,  a  covenanting  club  or  affociation  was 
formed  in  London,  calling  itfelf  by  the  am¬ 
bitious  and  invidious  title  of 66  Fhe  Friends  of 
the  People It  was  compofed  of  many  of 
Mr.  Fox’s  own  moft  intimate,  perfonal  and 
party  friends,  joined  to  a  very  coniiderable 

C  part 
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part  of  the  members  of  thofe  mifchievous 
aflociations  called  the  Revolution  Society, 
and  the  Conftitutional  Society.  Mr.  Fox 
muft  have  been  well  apprized  of  the  progrels 
of  that  fociety,  in  every  one  of  its  fteps ;  if 
not  of  the  very  origin  of  it.  I  certainly  was 
informed  of  both,  who  had  no  connexion 
with  the  defign,  direftly  or  indiredtly.  His 
influence  over  the  perfons  who  compofed 
the  leading  part  in  that  aiiociation,  was,  and 
is  unbounded.  I  hear,  that  he  exprefled 
fome  difapprobation  of  this  club  in  one  cafe, 
(that  of  Mr.  St.  John)  where  his  confent 
was  formally  alked  ;  yet  he  never  attempted 
ferioully  to  put  a  flop  to  the  aflbciation,  or  to 
difavow  it,  or  to  controul,  check,  or  modify 
it  in  any  way  whatfoever.  If  he  had  pleafed, 
without  difficulty,  he  might  have  fupprefi'ed 
it  in  its  beginning.  However,  he  did  not  only 
not  fupprefs  it  in  its  beginning,  but  encou¬ 
raged  it  in  every  part  of  its  progrefs,  at  that 
particular  time,  when  Jacobin  Clubs  (under 
the  very  fame,  or  fimilar  titles)  were  making 
luch  dreadful  havock  in  a  country  not  thirty 
miles  from  the  coaft  of  England,  and  when 
every  motive  of  moral  prudence  called  for 

>  the 
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the  difcouragement  of  focieties  formed  for 
the  encreafe  of  popular  pretenfions  Co  power 
and  direction. 

3.  When  the  proceedings  of  this  fociety 
of  the  Friends  of  the  People,  as  well  as 
others  adling  in  the  fame  fpirit,  had  caufed 
a  very  ferious  alarm  in  the  mind  of  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  and  of  many  good  patriots,  he 
publicly,  in  the  Houle  of  Commons,  treated 
their  apprehenfions  and  conduct  with  the 
greateft  afperity  and  ridicule.  He  condemned 
and  vilified,  in  the  mofl:  infulting  and  out¬ 
rageous  term  s,  the  proclamation  iffued  by  Go¬ 
vernment  on  that  occafion— though  he  well 
knew,  that  it  had  paffed  through  the  Duke 
of  Portland’s  hands,  that  it  had  received  his 
fulleft  approbation,  and  that  it  was  the  re- 
fult  of  an  aftual  interview  between  that  noble 
Duke  and  Mr.  Pitt.  During  the  difcuffion 
of  its  merits  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  Mr. 
Fox  countenanced  and  juftified  the  chief 
promoters  of  that  affociation  ;  and  he  re¬ 
ceived  in  return,  a  public  affurance  from 
them  of  an  inviolable  adherence  to  him, 
fingly  and  perfonally.  On  account  of  this 

C  z  proceeding. 
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proceeding,  a  very  great  number  (I  prefume 
to  fay,  not  the  leaf!:  grave  and  wife  part)  of 
the  Duke  of  Portland’s  friends  in  Parliament, 
and  many  out  of  Parliament,  who  are  of  the 

fame  defcription,  have  become  feparated  from 

.  » ■  „  ,  .  ■ _ 

that  time  to  this  from  Mr.  Fox’s  particular 
Cabal ;  very  few  of  which  Cabal  are,  or  ever 
have,  fo  much  as  pretended  to  be  attached 
to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  or  to  pay  any  re- 
fpedt  to  him  or  his  opinions. 

4.  At  the  beginning  of  this  feffion,  when 
the  fober  part  of  the  nation  was  a  fecond 
time  generally  and  juftly  alarmed  at  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  French  arms  on  the  Continent, 
and  at  the  fpreading  of  their  horrid  princi¬ 
ples  and  cabals  in  England,  Mr.  Fox  did 
not  (as  had  been  ufual  in  cafes  of  far  lefs 
moment)  call  together  any  meeting  of  the 
Duke  of  Portland’s  friends  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  for  the  purpofe  of  taking  their 
opinion  on  the  condudt  to  be  purfued  in  Par¬ 
liament  at  that  critical  juncture.  Fie  con¬ 
certed  his  meafures  (if  with  any  perfons  at 
all)  with  the  friends  of  Lord  Lanfdowne, 
and  thofe  calling  themfelveS  Friends  of  the 

People, 
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People,  and  others  not  In  the  fmalleft  de¬ 
gree  attached  to  the  Duke  of  Portland  ;  by 
which  conduct  he  wilfully  gave  up  (in  my 
opinion)  all  p retentions  to  be  confidered  as 
of  that  party,  and  much  more  of  being  con¬ 
fidered  as  the  Leader  and  Mo-uth  of  it  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons.  This  could  not  give 
much  encouragement  to  thofe  who  had  been 
feparated  from  Mr.  Fox,  on  account  of  his 
conduit  on  the  firft  proclamation,  to  rejoin 
that  party. 

5.  Not  having  confulted  any  of  his  party 
in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  ;  and  not  having 
confulted  them  becaufe  he  had  reafon  to 
know  that  the  courfe  he  had  refolved  to  pur- 
fue  would  be  highly  difagreeable  to  them, 
he  reprefented  the  alarm,  which  was  a  fe- 
cond  time  given  and  taken,  in  fiiil  more 
invidious  colours  than  thofe  in  which  he 
painted  the  alarms  of  the  former  year.  Pie 
defcribed  thofe  alarms  in  this  manner,  al¬ 
though  the  caufe  of  them  was  then  grown 
far  lefs  equivocal,  and  far  more  urgent.  He 
even  wrent  fo  far  as  to  treat  the  luppofition 
of  the  growth  of  a  Jacobin  fpirit  in  England 
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as  a  libel  on  the  nation.  As  to  the  danger 
from  abroad ,  on  the  firft  day  of  the  feffion, 
he  faid  little  or  nothing  upon  the  fubj^Ct# 
He  contented  himfelf  with  defending  the 
ruling  factions  in  France,  and  with  accufing 
the  public  Councils  of  this  kingdom  of  every 
fort  of  evil  defign  on  the  liberties  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  declaring  diftinCHy,  ftrongly,  and  pre- 
cifely,  that  the  whole  danger  of  the  nation 
was  from  the  growth  of  the  Power  of  the 
Crown.  The  policy  of  this  declaration  was 
obvious.  It  was  in  fubfervience  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  plan  of  difabling  us  from  taking  any 
fleps  againft  France.  To  counteract  the 
alarm  given  by  the  progrefs  of  Jacobin  arms 
and  principles,  he  endeavoured  to  excite  an 
oppolite  alarm  concerning  the  growth  of  the 
Power  of  the  Crown.  If  that  alarm  fhould 
prevail,  he  knew  that  the  nation  never 
would  be  brought  by  arms  to  oppofe  the 
growth  of  the  Jacobin  empire  ;  becaufe  it  is 
obvious  that  war  does,  in  its  very  nature, 
neceffitate  the  Commons  conhderably  to 
ftrengthen  the  hands  of  Government;  and 
if  that  ftrength  fhould  itfelf  be  the  objeCl  of 
terror,  we  could  have  no  war. 
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6.  In  the  extraordinary  and  violent 
fpeeches  of  that  day,  he  attributed  all  the 
evils  which  the  public  had  fuffered  to  the 
Proclamation  of  the  preceding  Cummer, 
though  he  fpoke  in  prefence  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland’s  own  foil,  the  Marquis  of  Titch- 
field,  who  had  feconded  the  Addrefs  on  that 
Proclamation  ;  and  in  prefence  of  the  Duke 
of  Portland’s  brother,  Lord  Edward  Ben- 
tinck,  and  feveral  others  of  his  beft  friends 
and  neareft  relations. 

7.  On  that  day,  that  is,  on  the  13th  of 
December,  1792,  he  propofed  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Addrefs,  which  ftands  on  the 
Journals  of  the  Houfe,  and  which  is,  per¬ 
haps,  the  moil  extraordinary  record  which 
ever  did  Hand  upon  them.  To  introduce 
this  amendment,  he  not  only  (truck  out  the 
part  of  the  propofed  Addrefs  which  alluded 
to  infurreCtions,  upon  the  ground  of  the  ob¬ 
jections  which  he  took  to  the  legality  of  the 
calling  together  Parliament,  (objections 
which  I  muft  ever  think  litigious  and  fophif- 
tical)  but  he  likewife  (truck  out  that  part 
which  related  to  the  Cabals  and  Confpiracies 

of 
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of  the  French  Faction  in  England,  although 
their  practices  and  correfpondences  were  of 
public  notoriety.  Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr. 
Watt  had  been  deputed  from  Manchefter  to 
the  Jacobins.  Thefe  ambaffadors  were  re¬ 
ceived  by  them  as  Britifh  Reprefentatives  ; 
other  deputations  of  Englifh  had  been  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  bar  of  the  National  Aflembly  ; 
they  had  gone  the  length  of  giving  fupplies 
to  the  Jacobin  armies  ;  and  they  in  return 
had  received  promifes  of  military  affiftance 
to  forward  their  defigns  in  England  ;  a  re¬ 
gular  correfpondence  for  fraternizing  the 
two  nations  had  alfo  been  carried  on  by  fo- 
cieties  in  London  with  a  great  number  of 
the  Jacobin  focieties  in  France  ;  this  corref¬ 
pondence  had  all'o  for  its  objeft  the  pretended 
improvement  of  the  Britifh  Conftitution. — 
What  is  the  mod:  remarkable,  and  by  much 
the  more  mifchievous  part  of  his  proceedings 
that  day,  Mr.  Fox  likewife  ftruckout  every 
thing  in  the  Add  refs  which  related  to  the 
tokens  of  Ambition  given  by  France ,  her  ag - 
greffions  upon  our  allies ,  and  the  fudden  and 
dangerous  growth  of  her  power  upon  every 
fide ;  and  in  (lead  of  all  thofe  weighty,  and 
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at  that  time,  neceflary  matters,  by  which 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  was  (in  a  cri- 
fis,  fuch  as  perhaps  Europe  never  flood) 
to  give  afiurances  to  our  allies,  ftrength  to 
our  Government,  and  a  check  to  the  com¬ 
mon  enemy  of  Europe,  he  fubftituted  no¬ 
thing  but  a  criminal  charge  on  the  conduit 
of  the  Britifh  Government  for  calling  Parlia¬ 
ment  together,  and  an  engagement  to  en¬ 
quire  into  that  conduit, 

8.  If  it  had  pleafed  God  to  fuffer  him  to 
fucceed  in  this  his  projeit,  for  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Addrefs,  he  would  for  ever 
have  ruined  this  nation,  along  with  the  reft 
of  Europe.  At  home  all  the  Jacobin  focieties, 
formed  for  the  utter  deftruition  of  our  Con- 
ftitution,  would  have  lifted  up  their  heads, 
which  had  been  beaten  down  by  the  two 
Proclamations.  Thofe  focieties  would  have 
been  infinitely  ftrengthened  and  multiplied 
in  every  quarter ;  their  dangerous  foreign 
communications  would  have  been  left  broad 
and  open  ;  the  Crown  would  not  have  been 
authorized  to  take  any  meafure  whatever  for 
our  immediate  defence  by  fea  or  land.  The 
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deleft,  the  moft  natural,  the  neareft,  and, 
at  the  lame  time,  from  many  internal  as 
well  as  external  cireumftances,  the  weakeft 
of  our  allies,  Holland,  would  have  been 
given  up,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  France, 
juft  on  the  point  of  invading  that  republic. 
A  general  confternation  would  have  feized 
upon  all  Europe;  and  all  alliance  with  every 
other  power,  except  France,  would  have 
been  for  ever  rendered  impracticable  to.  us. 
I  think  it  impoffible  for  any  man,  who  re¬ 
gards  the  dignity  and  fafety  of  his  country, 
or  indeed  the  common  fafety  of  mankind, 
ever  to  forget  Mr.  Fox’s  proceedings  in  that 
tremendous  crifls  of  all  human  affairs. 

t  •  -  -  •  ~  . -  i  .  {  Ji.j  i'.*  Ji*  u.' 

9,  Mr.  Fox  very  foon  had  reafon  to  be 
apprifed  of  the  general  diflike  of  the  Duke 
of  Portland’s  friends  to  this  conduct:.  Some 
of  thofe  who  had  even  voted  with  him,  the 
day  after  their  vote  exp  refled  their  abhor¬ 
rence  of  his  amendment,  their  fenfe  of  its 
inevitable  tendency,  and  their  total  aliena¬ 
tion  from  the  principles  and  maxims  upon 
which  it  was  made,;  yet,  the  very  next  day, 
that  is,  on  Friday,  the  14th  of  December,  he, 
r  .  .  U  brought 
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brought  on  what  in  effect  was  the  very  fame 
bufinefs,  and  on  the  fame  principles*  a  fe* 
cond  time. 

id.  Although  the  Houfe  does  notufbally 
fit  on  Saturday,  he  a  third  time  brought  on 
another  proportion,  in  the  fame  fpirit,  and 
purfued  it  with  fo  much  heat  and  perfeve- 
ranee  as  to  fit  into  Sunday ;  a  thing  not 
known  in  Parliament  for  many  years> 

ii.  In  all  thefe  motions  and  debates  he 
wholly  departed  from  all  the  political  prin¬ 
ciples  relative  to  France,  (confidered  merely 
as  a  flate,  and  independent  of  its  Jacobin 
form  of  government)  which  had  hitherto 
been  held  fundamental  in  this  country,  and 
which  he  had  himfelf  held  more  ftrongly 
than  any  man  in  Parliament.  He  at  that  time 
fludioufly  feparated  himfelf  from  thofe  to 
whofe  fentiments  he  ufed  to  profefs  no  imall 
regard,  although  thofe  fentiments  were  pub¬ 
licly  declared.  I  had  then  no  concern  in 
the  party,  having  been  for  fome  time,  with 
all  outrage,  excluded  from  it ;  but,  on  ge¬ 
neral  principles,  I  muff  fay,  that  a  perfon 
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who  a  frames  to  be  leader  of  a  party  com- 
poled  of  freemen  and  of  gentlemen,  ought  to/ 
pay  feme  degree  of  deference  to  their  feel¬ 
ings,  and  even  to  their  prejudices.  He 
ought  to  have  feme  degree  of  management 
for  their  credit  and  influence  in  their  country. 
He  fhewed  fo  very  little  of  this  delicacy, 
that  he  compared  the  alarm  raifed  in  the 
minds  of  the  Duke  of  Portland’s  party, 
(which  was  his  own)  an  alarm  in  which 
they  fympathized  with  the  greater  part  of 
the  nation,  to  the  panic  produced  by  the 
pretended  Popilh  plot  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second — deferibing  it  to  be,  as  that  was, 
a  contrivance  of  knaves,  and  believed  only 
by  well-meaning  dupes  and  madmen. 

12.  The  Monday  following,  (the  17th  of 
December)  he  purfued  the  fame  conduit. — 
The  means  ufed  in  England  to  co-operate 
with  the  Jacobin  army  in  politics  agreed ; 
that  is,  the  mifehievous  writings  circulated 
with  much  induftry  and  fuccefs,  as  well  as 
the  feditious  clubs,  at  that  time,  added  not 
a  little  to  the  alarm  taken  by  obferving  and 
well-informed  men.  The  writings  and  the 
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clubs  were  two  evils  which  marched  tope- 

o 

ther.  Mr.  Fox  difcovered  the  greateft  pof- 
fible  difpofition  to  favour  and  countenance 
th  e  one  as  well  as  the  other  of  thefe  two 
grand  inftruments  of  the  French  fyftem. — 
He  would  hardly  confider  any  political  writ¬ 
ing  whatfoever,  as  a  libel,  or  as  a  fit  object 
of  profecution.  At  a  time  in  which  the 
prefs  has  been  the  grand  inftrument  of  the 
fubverfion  of  order,  of  morals,  of  religion, 
and  I  may  fay  of  human  fociety  itfelf,  to 
carry  the  doctrines  of  its  liberty  higher  than 
ever  it  has  been  known  by  its  moil:  extrava¬ 
gant  allertors  even  in  France,  gave  occa- 
fion  to  very  ferious  reflexions.  Mr.  Fox 
treated  the  aflociations  for  profecuting  thefe 
libels,  as  tending  to  prevent  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  human  mind,  and  as  a  mobbifli 
tyranny.  He  thought  proper  to  compare 
them  with  the  riotous  affemblies  of  Lord 
George  Gordon  in  1780,  declaring  that  he 
had  advifed  his  friends  in  Weftminfter,  to 
lign  the  aflociations  whether  they  agreed  to 
them  or  not,  in  order  that  they  might 
avoid  deft  ruction  to  their  perfons  or  their 
houfes,  or  a  defertion  of  their  fhops.  This 

infidious 
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Infidious  advice  tended  to  confound  thofe 
who  wi (lied  well  to  the  object  of  the  afloci- 
ation,  with  the  feditious,  againft  whom  the 
aflociation  was  directed.  By  this  ftratagem, 
the  confederacy  intended  for  preferving  the 
Britifh  confutation,  and  the  public  peace, 
would  be  wholly  defeated.  The  magiftrates, 
utterly  incapable  of  diftinguifhing  the  friends 
from  the  enemies  of  order,  would  in  vain 
look  for  fupport  when  they  flood  in  the 
greateft  need  of  it. 

1 3.  Mr.  Fox’s  whole  conduct,  on  this 
•occafion  was  without  example.  The  very 
morning  after  thefe  violent  declamations  in 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  againft  the  afloci- 
ation,  (that  is  on  Tuefday  the  1 8th)  he 
went  himfelf  to  a  meeting  of  St.  George’s 
pariftu  and  there  figned  an  aflociation  of  the 
nature  and  tendency  of  thofe  he  had  the 
night  before  fo  vehemently  condemned  ;  and 
feveral  of  his  particular  and  moft  intimate 
friends,  inhabitants  of  that  pariih,  attended 
and  figned  along  with  him. 


14,  Imme- 
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14.  Immediately  after  this  extraordinary 
ftep,  and  in  order  perfectly  to  defeat  the 
ends  of  that  affociation  againft  Jacobin  pub¬ 
lications,  (which,  contrary  to  his  opinions, 
he  had  promoted  and  figned)  a  mifchievous 
fociety  was  formed  under  his  aufpices,  cal¬ 
led,  the  Friends  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Prefs « 
Their  title  groundlefsly  infinuated,  that  the 
freedom  of  the  prefs  had  lately  buffered,  or 
was  now  threatened  with  fome  violation.-— 
This  fociety  was  only,  in  reality,  another 
modification  of  the  fociety  calling  itfelf  the 
Friends  of  the  People ,  which,  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  fummer  had  caufed  10  much  uneafinefs 
in  the  Duke  of  Portland’s  mind,  and  in  the 
minds  of  feveral  of  his  friends.  This  new 
fociety  was  compofed  of  many,  if  not  moft 
of  the  members  of  the  club  of  the  Friends 
of  the  People ,  with  the  addition  of  a  vaft 
multitude  of  others  (fuch  as  Mr.  Horne 
Tooke)  of  the  worft  and  moft  feditious  dif- 
pofitions  that  could  be  found  in  the  whole 
kingdom.  In  the  firft  meeting  of  this  club, 
Mr.  Erfkine  took  the  lead,  and  diredtly  (with¬ 
out  any  difavowal  ever  fince  on  Mr.  Fox’s 
part)  made  ufe  of  his  name  a7id  authority  in 

favour 
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favour  of  its  formation  and  purpofes r.  In  the 
fame  meeting  Mr.  Erikine  had  thanks  for* 
his  defence  of  Paine ,  which  amounted  to  a 
complete  avowal  of  that  Jacobin  incendiary* 
clfe  it  is  impoffible  to  know  how  Mr.  Erf- 
kine  fhould  have  deferved  fitch  marked  ap- 
plaufes  for  a  fling  merely  as  a  lawyer  for  his 
fee,  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  his  profeffion* 

,  ,  r  »  ,  L 
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15.  Indeed  Mr.  Fox  appeared  the  general 
patron  of  all  fuch  perfons  and  proceedings* 
When  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  and  other 
perfons,  for  praflices  of  the  moft  dangerous 
kind,  in  Paris  and  in  London,  were  re¬ 
moved  from  the  King’s  Guards,  Mr.  Fox 
took  occalion,  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
heavily  to  cenfure  that  a£l  as  unjuft  and  op» 
prefiive,  and  tending  to  make  officers  bad 
citizens.  There  were  few,  however,  who 
did  not  call  for  feme  fuch  meafures  on  the 
part  of  Government,  as  of  abfolute  necef- 
fityTor  the  King’s  perfonal  fafety,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  public  ;  and  nothing  but  the 
nnftaken  lenity  (with  which  fuch  practices 
were  rather  difcoimtenanced  than  puniffied) 

could 
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could  poffibly  deferve  reprehenfion  in  wkt 
was  done  with  regard  to  thole  gentlemen. 

160  Mr*  Fox*  regularly  and  fyilematicalfy*. 
and  with  a  diligence  long  urmfoal  tolling  did 
every  thing  he  could  to  countenance  the  fame 
principle  of  fraternity  and  connection  with 
the  Jacobins  abroad*  and  the  National  Con¬ 
vention  of  France*  for  which  thefe  officers 
had  been  removed  from  the  Guards*  For 
when  a  bill  (feeble  and  lax  indeed-,  2nd  far 
fhort  of  the  vigour  required  by  the  conjunc¬ 
ture)  was  brought  In  for  removing  out  of 
the  kingdom  the  emifiaries  of  France*  Mr* 
Fox  oppofed  it  with  all  his  might.  He  pur- 
fued  a  vehement  and  detailed  oppofilon  to  it 
through  all  its  flages*  defcribmg  It  as  a  mea- 
lure  contrary  to  the  exifling  treaties  between 
Great  Britain  and  France  *  as  a  violation  of 
the  law  of  nations*  and  as  an  outrage  on  the 
great  charter  itfelf* 

17.  In  the  fame  manner^  and  with  the 
fame  heat*  he  oppofed  a  bill*  which*  (though 
aukward  and  artful  in  its  conftru&km)  was 
right  and  wife  in  its  principle*  and  was  pre- 
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cedented  in  the  beft  times,  and  abfoiutely 
neceflary  at  that  juncture,  I  mean  the  Trai¬ 
torous  Correfpondence  Bill.  By  thefe  means 
the  enemy,  rendered  infinitely  dangerous  by 
the  links  of  real  faction  and  pretended  com¬ 
merce,  would  have  been  (had  Mr.  Fox 
fucceeded)  enabled  to  carry  on  the  war 
againft  us  by  our  own  refources.  For  this 
purpofe  that  enemy  would  have  its  agents 
and  traitors  in  the  midft  of  us. 

1 8.  When  at  length  war  was  actually  de¬ 
clared,  by  the  ufurpers  in  France,  againft 
this  kingdom,  and  declared  whilft  they  were 
pretending  a  ncgociation  through  Dumou- 
rier  with  Lord  Auckland,  Mr.  Fox  ftill  con¬ 
tinued,  through  the  whole  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings,  to  difcredit  the  national  honour  and 
jufti  ce,  and  to  throw  the  entire  blame  of  the 
war  on  Parliament  and  on  his  own  country* 
as  acting  with  violence,  haughtinefs,  and 
want  of  equity.  He  frequently  afferted, 

both  at  the  time  and  ever  fince,  that  the 

\ ' 

war,  though  declared  by  France,  was  pro¬ 
voked  by  us,  and  that  it  was  wholly  unnecef- 
fary  and  fundamentally  unjuft. 


19.  He 
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ip.  He  has  loft  no  opportunity  of  railing, 
in  the  moft  virulent  manner,  and  in  the  moft 
unmeafured  language,  at  every  foreign  power 
with  whom  we  could  now,  or  at  any  time, 
contrail  any  ufeful  or  effeilual  alliance 
againft  France,  declaring  that  he  hoped  no 
alliance  with  thofe  powers  was  made,  or  was 
in  a  train  of  being  made.  *  He  always  ex- 
preffed  himfelf  with  the  utmoft  horror  con¬ 
cerning  fuch  alliances,  fo  did  all  his  pha¬ 
lanx.  Mr.  Sheridan,  in  particular,  after  one 
of  his  inveclives  againft  thofe  powers,  fitting 
by  him,  faid,  with  manifeft  mark?  of  his 
approbation,  that  if  we  muft  go  to  war,  he 
had  rather  go  to  war  alone  than  with  fuch 
allies. 

20.  Immediately  after  the  French  decla¬ 
ration  of  war  againft  us,  Parliament  addref- 
fed  the  King  in  fupport  of  the  war  againft 
them,  as  juft  and  neceflary,  and  provoked  as 
well  as  formally  declared  againft  Great  Bri¬ 
tain.  He  did  not  divide  the  Houfe  upon  this 

E  z  meafure  ; 
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*  It  is  an  exception,  that  in  one  of  his  lait  fpeeches,  (but 
not  before)  Mr.  Fox  feemed  to  think,  an  alliance  with  Spain 
might  be  proper. 
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jneaiure ;  jet  .lie  immediatelj  followed  tills 
out  fclema  Parliamentary  engagement  to  the 
B.tsgf  with  a  motion  propofing  a  fet  of  re* 
jfoliitfosss*  the  effect:  of  which  was,  that  the 
two'  Monies  were  to  load  themlelves  with 
•  every  Icind  of  reproach  for  having  made  the 
addi:efsT  which' they  had  juft  carried  to  the 
Tkrooe.0  He  commenced  this  long  ft  ring  of 
-criarimtory  refointions  againft  his  country 
(if  King,  Lords  and  Commons  of  Great  Bri- 
ta isi4  "md  a  decided  majority  without  doors 
are  his  country)  with  a  declaration  againjl 
intermeddling  in  the  interior  concerns  of  France* 
The  purport  of  this  refolution  of  non-inter¬ 
ference,  is  a  thing  unexampled  in  the  hiftory 
of  the  world,  when  one  nation  has  been  ac¬ 
tually  at  war  with  another*  The  heft  writers 
on  the  law  of  nations,  gi  ve  no  fort  of  coun¬ 
tenance  to  his  doflrme- :  of  non-interference, 

»  #  •  *  * 

m  the  extent  and  manner  in  which  he  ufed 
ity  even  when  there'' is  no  war.  When  the 
war  ©xifts,  not  one  authority  is  again  ft  it  in 

4 

ail  its  latitude*  J  His  do&rhre  is  equally 
contrary  to  the  enemy’s  uniform  practice, 
who,  whether,  in  peace  or  in  war,  makes  it 
her  great  aim,  not  only  to  change  the  Go- 

\  vernment. 
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vcrnment,  but  to  make  an  entire  revolution 
In  the  whole  of  the  fecial  order  in  every 
country.  >  :  . 

The  objed  of  the  laft  of  this  extraordinary 
firing  of  refolutions  moved  by  Mr,  Fox,  was 
to  advife  the  Crown  not  to  enter  into  inch 
an  engagement  with  any  foreign  power,  fb 
as  to  hinder  us  from  making  a feparate  peace 
with  France,  or  which  might  tend- to  enable 
any  of  thofe  powers  to  introduce  a  govern¬ 
ment  in  that  country,  other  than  fuch  as 
thofe  perfons  whom  he  calls  the  people  of 
France,  fhall  choofe  to  eftablifh.  In  fhort, 
the  whole  of  thefe  refolutions  appeared  to 
have  but  one  drift- --namely,  the  facrifice  of 
our  own  dome  flic  dignity  and  fafety,  and  the 
independency  of  Europe,  to  the  fupport  of 
this  ftrange  mixture  of  anarchy  and  tyranny 
which  prevails  in  France,  and  which  Mr. 
Fox  and  his  party  were  pleafed  to  call  a 
Government.  The  immediate  confequences 
of  thefe  meafures  was  (by  an  example,  the 
ill  effeds  of  which,  on  the  whole  world,  are 
not  to  be  calculated)  to  fecure  the  robbers 
of  the  innocent  nobility,  gentry,  and  ecclefi- 
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aflics  of  France,  the  enjoyment  of  the  fpoil 
they  have  made  of  the  eflates,  houfes,  and 
goods  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

21*  Not  fatisfied  with  moving  thefe  re- 
folutions,  tending  to  confirm  this  horrible 
tyranny  and  robbery,  and  with  actually  divid¬ 
ing  the  Hp ufe  on  the  firft  of  the  long  firing 
which  they  compofed,  in  a  few  days  after¬ 
wards  he  encouraged  and  fupported  Mr. 
Grey  in  producing  the  very  fame  firings  in  a 
new  form,  and  in  moving,  under  the  fhape 
of  an  addrefs  of  Parliament  to  the  Crown, 
another  virulent  libel  on  all  its  own  proceed¬ 
ings  in  this  leffion,  in  which  not  only  all  the 
ground  of  the  reioiutions  was  again  travelled 
over,  but  much  new  inflammatory  matter 
was  introduced.  In  particular,  a  charge  was 
made,  that  Great  Britain  had  not  interpofed 
to  prevent  the  lail  partition  of  Poland.  On 
this  head  the  party  dwelt  very  largely,  and 
very  vehemently.  Mr.  Fox’s  intention,  in 
the  choice  of  this  extraordinary  topic,  was 
evident  enough.  He  well  knows  two  things; 
firft,  that  no  wife  or  honefl  man  can  approve 
of  that  partition,  and  without  prognoflicating 

great 
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great  mifchief  from  it  to  all  countries  at  feme 
future  time.  Secondly,  he  knows  quite  as 
well,  that,  let  our  opinions  on  that  partition 
be  what  they  will,  England,  by  itfelf,  E  not 
in  a  fitvUtioiito  afford  to  Poland  any  afiiftance 
whatfoever.  The  purpole  of  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  Polifh  politics  into  this  difeuffion,  was 
not  for  the  fake  of  Poland  ;  it  was  to  throw 
an  odium  upon  thofe  who  are  obliged  to  de¬ 
cline  the  caufe  of  juftice  from  their  impoffi- 
bility  of  fupporting  a  caufe  which  they  ap¬ 
prove,  as  if  we,  who  think  more  ftrongly  on 
this  fubj  eft  than  he  does,  were  of  a  party 
againft  Poland,  becaufe  we  are  obliged  to  aft 
with  fome  of  the  authors  of  that  injuftice, 
againft  our  common  enemy,  France.  But 
the  great  and  leading  purpofe  of  this  intro¬ 
duction  of  Poland  into  the  debates  on  the 
French  war,  was  to  divert  the  public  atten¬ 
tion  from  what  was  in  our  power,  that  is, 
from  a  fteady  co-operation  againft  France, 
to  a  quarrel  with  the  Allies  for  the  fake  of  a 
Polifh  war,  which,  for  any  ufeful  purpofe  to 
Poland,  he  knew  it  was  out  of  our  power  to 
make.  If  England  can  touch  Poland  ever  fo 
remotely,  it  mull  be  through  the  medium  of 

alliances. 
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alliances.  But  by  attacking  all  the  combined 
powers  together  for  their  fuppofed  unjuft 
aggreffion  upon  France,  he  bound  them  by 
a  new  common  inters  ft,  not  feparately  to 
join  England  for  the  refcue  of  Poland.  The 
propofition  could  only  mean  to  do  what  all 
the  papers  of  his  party  in  the  Morning  Chro¬ 
nicle  have  aimed  at  perfuading  the  public  to* 
through  the  whole  of  the  laft  autumn  and 
winter,  and  to  this  hour ;  that  is,  to  an  alli¬ 
ance  with  the  Jacobins  of  France,  for  the 
pretended  purpofe  of  fuccouring  Poland, 
This  curious  projed:  would  leave  to  Great 
Britain  no  other  Ally  in  all  Europe,  except 

its  old ’enemy  France, 

»  *  . 

22.  Mr.  Fox,  after  the  firft  day's  difcuf- 
iion  on  the  queftion  for  the  addrefs,  was  at 
length  driven  to  admit — (to  admit  rather 
than  to  urge,  and  that  very  faintly)  that 
France  had  difcovered  ambitious  views, 
which  none  of  his  partizans,  that  I  recoiled:, 
;(Mr.  Sheridan  excepted)  did,however,  either 
urge  or  admit.  What  is  remarkable  enough, 
all  the  points  admitted  againft  the  Jacobins, 

were  brought  to  bear  in  their  favour  as  much 

as 
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as  thofe  in  which  they  were  defended.  But 
when  Mr.  Fox  admitted  that  the  conduct  of 
the  Jacobins  did  difcover  ambition,  he  always 
ended  his  admiffion  of  their  ambitious  views 
by  an  apology  for  them,  infilling,  that  the 
umverfally  hofhle  difpofition  fnewn  to  them, 
rendered  their  ambition  a  fort  of  defenfive 
policy.  Thus,  whatever  road  he  travelled, 
they  all  terminated  in  recommending  a  re¬ 
cognition  of  their  pretended  Republic,  and  in 
t  e  plan  of  fending  an  ambalfador  to  it.  This 
was  the  burthen  of  all  his  fong~“Every  thing 
which  we  could  reafonably  hope  from  war, 
would  be  obtained  from  treaty.”  It  1S  to  be 
obferved,  however,  that  in  ’all  thefe  debates, 
r.  ox  never  once  Rated  to  the  Houfe 
upon  w  at  ground  it  was  he  conceived,  that 
all  the  objedts  of  the  French  fyfte m  of  united 
fanaticifm  and  ambition  would  inftantly  be 
given  up  whenever  England  Ihould  think 

J  t0  pr°P°fe  a  treaty-  On  propofmg  f0 
ftrange  a  recognition  and  fo  humiliating  an 
embany  as  he  moved,  he  was  bound  to  pro¬ 
duce  his  authority,  if  any  authority  he  had. 

He  ought  to  have  done  this  the  mther,  be- 
aufe  Le  Brun,  in  his  hr  ft  propoiitions,  and 

F 
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in  his  anfwers  to  Lord  Grenville,  defended, 
on  principle ,  not  on  temporary  convenience, 
every  thing  whjch  was  objected  to  France, 
and  fliewed  not  the  fmalleft  difpofition  to  give 
up  any  any  one  of  the  points  in  difcuffiom 
Mr.  Fox  mufl  alfo  have  known,  that  the 
Convention  had  pafled  to  the  order  of  the 
day,  on  a  propoiition  to  give  fome  fort  of 
explanation  or  modification  to  the  hoftile  de¬ 
cree  of  the  1 9th  of  November,  for  exciting 
infurreftions  in  all  countries;  a  decree  known 
to  be  peculiarly  pointed  at  Great  Britain. 
The  whole  proceeding  of  the  French  admi- 
niftration  was  the  moft  remote  that  could  be 
imagined  from  furnifhing  any  indication  of  a 
pacific  difpofition :  for  at  the  very  time  in 
which  it  was  pretended  that  the  Jacobins 
entertained  thofe  boafted  pacific  intentions, 
at  the  very  time  in  which  Mr.  Fox  was  urg¬ 
ing  a  treaty  with  them,  not  content  with  re¬ 
filling  a  modification  of  the  decree  for  infur- 
rediions,  they  pi: bl  ifhed  their  ever  memorable 
decree  of  the  15th  of  December,  1792,  for 
diforganicing  every  country  in  Europe,  into 
which  they  fliould  on  any  occafion  let  their 
foot ;  and  on  the  25th  and  the  30th  of  the 

..  -  fame 
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fame  month,  they  folemnly,  and  on  the  laft 
of  thefcf  days,  practically  confirmed  that  de-t 

cree« 

23.  But  Mr.  Fox  had  himfelf  taken  good 
care  in  the  negociation  he  propofed,  that 
France  fhould  not  be  obliged  to  make  any 
very  great  conceffions  to  her  prefumed  mo¬ 
deration — for  he  had  laid  down  one  general 
comprehenfive  rule,  with  him  (as  he  faid) 
conftant  and  inviolable.  This  rule,  in  fadt, 
would  not  only  have  left  to  the  fadtion  in 
France,  all  the  property  and  power  they  had 
ufurped  at  home,  but  moft,  if  not  all,  of  the 
conquefts  which  by  their  atrocious  perfidy 
and  violence,  they  had  made  abroad.  The 
principal  laid  down  by  Mr.  Fox,  is  this, 
“  That  every  Jiate ,  in  the  conclufton  of  a  war ^ 
has  a  right  to  avail  it f elf  of  its  conquefts  to¬ 
wards  an  indemnification ”  This  principle 
(true  or  falfe)  is  totally  contrary  to  the  policy 
which  this  country  has  purfued  with  Fracce, 
at  various  periods,  particularly  at  the  treaty 
of  Ryfwick,  in  the  laft  century,  and  at  the 
treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  this.  What¬ 
ever  the  merits  of  his  rule  may  be,  in  the 
eyes  of  neutral  judges,  it  is  a  rule,  which  no 

ftatefmaa 
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flatefman  before  him  ever  laid  down  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  adverfe  power  with  whom  he 
was  to  negotiate.  The  adverfe  party  himfelf, 
may  fafely  be  trailed  to  take  care  of  his  own 
aggrandifement.  But  (as  if  the  black  boxes 
of  the  feveral  parties  had  been  exchanged) 
Mr.  Fox’s  Englilh  ambaffador,  by  fome  odd 
mifhtke,  would  find  himfelf  charged  with  the 
concerns  of  France.  If  we  were  to  leave 
France  as  fhe  Hood  at  the  time  when  Mr. 
Fox  propofed  to  treat  with  her,  that  formic 
dable  power  mull  have  been  infinitely 
Hrengthened,  and  aim  oil  every  other  power 
in  Europe  as  much  weakened,  by  the  extra-¬ 
ordinary  balls  which  he  laid  for  a  treaty.  For 
Avignon  mull  go  from  the  Pope;  Savoy  (at 
lealt)  from  the  King  of  Sardinia,  if  not  Nice. 
Liege,  Monk,  Salm,  Deux  Ponts,  and  Bale, 
mufe  be  feparated  from  Germany.  On  this 
fide  of  the  Rhine,  Liege,  at  leall,  mult  be 
loll  to  the  empire,  and  added  to  France.  Mr. 
Fox’s  general  principle  fully  covered  all  this. 
How  much  of  thefe  territories  came  within 
his  rule,  he  never  attempted  to  define.  He 
kept  a  profound  lilence  as  to  Germany,  As 
to  the  Netherlands  he  was  fomething  more 
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explicit.  He  faid,  (if  I  recoiled  right)  that 
France,  on  that  fide,  might  exped  fome- 
thing  towards  ftrengthening  her  frontier. 
As  to  the  remaining  parts  of  the  Netherlands, 
which  he  fuppofed  France  might  confent  to 
furrender,  he  declared,  went  fo  iar  as  that 
England  ought  not  to  permit  the  Emperor 
to  be  repoffeffed  of  the  remainder  of  the  ten 
Provinces,  but  that  the  People  fhould  choofe 

4 

fuch  a  form  of  independent  Government  as 
they  liked.  This  proportion  of  Mr.  Fox 
was  juft  the  arrangement  which  the  ufurpa- 
tion  in  France  had  all  along  propofed  to 
make.  As  thecircumftances  were  at  that  time, 
and  have  been  ever  fince,  his  propofition 
fully  indicated  what  Government  the  Flem¬ 
ings  mujl  have  in  the  ftated  extent  of  what 
was  left  to  them.  A  Government  fo  fet  up 
in  the  Netherlands,  whether  compulfory,  or 
by  the  choice  of  the  Sans  Culottes,  (who  he 
well  knew  were  to  be  the  real  eledors,  and 
the  foie  eledors)  in  whatever  name  it  was 
to  exift,  muft  evidently  depend  for  its  exift- 
ence,  as  it  has  done  for  its  original  forma¬ 
tion,  on  France.  In  reality,  it  muft  have 
ended  in  that  point,  to  which,  piece  by 

piece* 
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piece,  the  French  were  then  adually  bring¬ 
ing  all  the  Netherlands  ;  that  is,  an  incor^ 
poration  with  France,  as  a  body  of  new 
departments,  juft  as  Savoy  and  Liege,  and 
the  reft  of  their  pretended  independent  po¬ 
pular  fovereignties,  have  been  united  to 
their  republic.  Such  an  arrangement  muft 
have  deftroyed  Auftria  ;  it  muft  have  left 
Holland  always  at  the  mercy  of  France  ;  it 
muft  totally  and  for  ever  cut  off  all  political 
communication  between  England  and  the 
Continent.  Such  muft  have  been  the  fitua- 
tion  of  Europe,  according  to  Mr.  Fox’s 
fyflem  of  politics,  however  laudable  his 
perfonal  motives  may  have  been  in  propoftng 
io  compleat  a  change  in  the  whole  iyftem 
of  Great  Britain,  with  regard  to  all  the 
Continental  powers. 

24.  After  it  had  been  generally  fuppofed 
that  all  public  bulinefs  was  over  for  the  fef- 
iion,  and  that  Mr.  Fox  had  exhaufted  all 
the  modes  of  prefling  this  French  fcheme, 
he  thought  proper  to  take  a  ftep  beyond 
every  expectation,  and  which  demonftrated 
his  wonderful  eagernefs  and  perfeverance  in 
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his  caufe,  as  well  as  the  nature  and  true 
character  of  the  caufe  itfelf.  This  ftep  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Fox  immediately  after  his  giv¬ 
ing  his  affent  to  the  Grant  of  Supply  voted 
to  him  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Adair  and  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Gentlemen,  who  a  flu  me  d  to  them- 
felves  to  ad  in  the  name  of  the  public.  In 
the  inftrument  of  his  acceptance  of  this 
Grant,  Mr.  Fox  took  occafion  to  aflure 
them,  that  he  would  always  perfevere  in  the 
fame  conduct  which  had  procured  to  him  fo 
honourable  a  mark  of  the  public  approba¬ 
tion.  He  was  as  good  as  his  word. 

25.  It  was  not  long  before  an  opportu¬ 
nity  was  found,  or  made,  for  proving  the 
fincerity  of  his  profeflions,  and  demonftrat- 
ing  his  gratitude  to  thofe  who  had  given 
public  and  unequivocal  marks  of  their  ap¬ 
probation  of  his  late  condud.  One  of  the 
mo  ft  virulent  of  the  Jacobin  Fadion,  Mr. 
Gurney,  a  banker  at  Norwich,  had  all 
along  aiftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  French 
politics.  By  the  means  of  this  Gentleman, 
and  of  his  aflbciates  of  the  fame  description, 
one  of  the  moft  iniidious  and  dangerous 
c  hand- 
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hand-bills  that  ever  was  feen,  had  been  cir¬ 
culated  at  Norwich  again  ft  the  war,  drawn 
up  in  an  hypocritical  tone  of  compaffion  for 
the  Poor.  This  Add  refs  to  the  Populace  of 
Norwich  was  to  play  in  concert  with  an  Ad- 
drefs  to  Mr.  Fox ;  was  figned  by  Mr.' 
Gurney  and  che  higher  part  of  the  French 
Fraternity  in  that  town.  In  this  paper 
Mr.  Fox  is  applauded  for  his  Condu£t 
throughout  the  feffion  ;  and  requefted,  be¬ 
fore  the  prorogation,  to  make  a  motion  for 
an  immediate  Peace  with  France. 

26.  Mr.  Fox  did  not  revoke  to  this  fuit: 
he  readily  and  thankfully  undertook  the  talk 
affigned  to  him.  Not  content,  however, 
with  merely  falling  in  with  their  wifhes,  he 
propofed  a  talk  on  his  part  to  the  Gentle¬ 
men  of  Norwich,  which  was,  that  theyjhould 
move  the  people  without  doors  to  petition 
againjl  the  JVar .  He  faid,  that  without 

fuch  affiftance,  little  good  could  be  ex- 
pe<3M  from  any  thing  he  might  attempt 
within  the  walls  of  the  Houle  of  Commons. 
In  the  mean  time,  to  animate  his  Norwich 
friends  in  their  endeavours  to  befiege  Parlia¬ 
ment, 
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ment,  he  (hatched  the  fir  ft  opportunity  to 
give  notice  of  a  motion,  which  he  very  foon 
after  made,  namely,  to  addrefs  the  Crown  to 
make  Peace  with  France.  The  Addrefs 
was  fo  worded  as  to  co-operate  with  the 
hand-bill  in  bringing  forward  matter  calcu¬ 
lated  to  inflame  the  manufacturers  through- 
out  the  kingdom. 

^7.  In  ftipport  of  his  motion,  he  de¬ 
claimed  in  the  moft  virulent  (train,  even 
beyond  any  of  his  former  invectives,  again  ft 
every  power  with  whom  we  were  then,  and 
are  now,  aCting  againft  France.  In  the 
moral  forum,  fome  of  thefe  powers  certainly 
deterve  all  the  ill  he  faid  of  them  ;  but  the 
political  effect  aimed  at,  evidently  was  to 
turn  our  indignation  from  France,  with 
whom  we  were  at  war,  upon  Ruffia,  or 
Pruflia,  or  Auftria,  or  Sardinia,  or  all  of 
them  together.  I11  confequjence  of  his 
knowledge  that  we  could  not  effectually  do 
without  them,  and  his  refolution  that 
Jbould  not  a  ft  with  them,  he  therefore  pro- 
pofed,  that  having,  as  he  aflerted,  “  oh- 
H  gained  the  only  avowed  object  of  the 
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War  (the  evacuation  of  Holland),  we 
“  ought  to  conclude  an  inftant  Peace.” 

s 

28.  Mr.  Fox  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the 

u 

miftaken  bails  upon  which  his  motion  was 
grounded.  He  was  not  ignorant,  that, 
though  the  attempt  of  Durfiourier  on  Hol¬ 
land  (fo  very  near  fucceeding),  and  the  na¬ 
vigation  of  the  Scheld  (a  part  of  the  fame 
piece),  were  among  the  immediate  caufes, 
they  were  by  no  means  the  only  cauies 
alledged  for  Parliament’s  taking  that  offence 
at  the  proceedings  of  France,  for  which  the 
Jacobins  were  io  prompt  in  declaring  war 
upon  this  kingdom.  Other  full  as  weighty 
caufes  had  been  alledged  :  They  were,  1. 
The  general  overbearing  and  defperate  am¬ 
bition  of  that  Faction.  2.  Their  aftual  at¬ 
tacks  on  every  nation  in  Europe.  3.  Their 
ufurpation  of  territories  in  the  empire  with 
the  governments  of  which  they  had  no  pre¬ 
tence  of  quarrel.  4.  Their  perpetual  and 
irrevocable  confolidation  with  their  own  do¬ 
minions  of  every  territory  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  of  Germany,  and  of  Italy,  of  which 
they  got  a  temporary  poffefiion.  5.  The 
mifchiefs  attending  the  prevalence  of  their 

fyftem 
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fyftetn,  which  would  make  the  fuccefs  -of 
their  ambitious  defigns  a  new  and  peculiar 
fpecies  of  calamity  in  the  world.  6.  Their 
formal  public  decrees  ;  particularly  thofe  of 
the  19th  of  November,  and  15  th  and  25-th 
of  December.  7.  Their  notorious  attempts 
to  undermine  the  Conftitution  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  8.  Their  public  reception  of  deputa- 
tions  or  traitors  for  that  direct  purpofe.  9* 
Their  murder  of  their  Sovereign,  declared 
by  moft  of  the  members  of  the  Convention, 
who  fpoke  with  their  vote  (without  a  dif- 
avowal  from  any)  to  be  perpetrated,  as  an 
example  to  all  Kings,  and  a  prefident  for  all 
fubjefts  to  follow.  All  thefe,  and  not  the 
Scheld  alone,  or  the  invafion  of  Holland 
were  urged  by  the  Minifter,  and  by  Mr. 
Wyndham,  by  my  fed  f,  and  by  others  whp 
fpoke  in  thole  debates,  as  caufes  for  bring¬ 
ing:  France  to  a  fenle  of  her  wrong:  in  the 
war  which  the  declared  againft  us.  Mr. 
Fox  well  knew,  that  not  one  man  argued 
for  the  neceflity  of  a  vigorous  refiftance  to 
France,  who  did  not  date  the  war  as  being; 
for  the  very  exigence  of  the  focial  order 
here,  and  every  part  of  Europe  ;  who  did 
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not  ft  a  te  his  opinion,  that  this  ws’r  was  not 
at  all  a  foreign  War  of  Empire,  but  as 
much  for  our  Liberties,  Properties,  Laws, 
and  Religion  ;  and  even  more  fo  than  any  we 
had  ever  been  engaged  in.  This  was  the 
war,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Fox  and 
Pvlr.  Gurney,  we  were  to  abandon,  before  the 
enemy  had  felt,  in  the  flighted  degree,  the 
imprefiion  of  our  arms. 

*  •  « 

29.  Had  Mr.  Fox’  s  difgraceful  propofal 
been  complied  with,  this  kingdom  would 
have  been  ftained  with  a  blot  of  perfidy  hi-» 
therto  without  an  example  in  our  hiftory, 
and  with  far  lefs  excufe  than  any  aft  of  per¬ 
fidy  which  we  find  in  the  hiftory  of  any 
other  nation.  The  moment,  when  by  the 
incredible  exertions  of  Auftria  (very  little 
through  oiir’s)  the  temporary  deliverance  of 
Holland  (in  effect  our  own  deliverance)  had 
been  atchieved,  he  advifed  the  Houfe  in- 
ftantly  to  abandon  her  to  that  very  enemy, 
from  whofe  arms  fhe  had  freed  ourfdves, 
gad  the  clofeft  of  our  allies. 

0  .  1  * 
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Jo.,  But  we  are  not  to  be  impofed  on  by 
forms  of  language.  We  muft  adt  on  the  fub- 
ftanee  of  things.  To  abandon  Auftria  in  this 
manner,  was  to  abandon  Holland  itfelf.  For 
fuppofe  France,  encouraged  and  ftrengthen- 
ed  as  ihe  muft  have  been  by  our  treacherous 
defertion,  fuppofe  France,  I  lay,  to  fucceed 
againft  Auftria,  (as  £he  had  fucceeded  the 
very  year  before)  England  would,  after  its  dif- 
armament,  have  nothing  in  the  world  but  the 
inviolable  faith  of  Jacobinifm,  and  the  fteady 
politics  of  anarchy  to  depend  upon,  againft 
France’s  renewing  the  very  lame  attempts 
upon  Holland,  and  renewing  them  (confider- 
ing  what  Holland  was  and  is  j  with  much  bet¬ 
ter  profpedts  of  fuccefs.  Mr.  Fox  muft  have 
been  well  aware,  that  if  we  were  to  break 
with  the  greater  Continental  Powers,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  to  come  to  a  rupture  with  them,  ini 
the  violent  and  intemperate  mode  in  which 
he  would  have  made  the  breach,  the  defence 
of  Holland  againft  a  foreign  enemy,  and  a 
ftrong  domeftic  faction,  muft  hereafter  reft 
iolely  upon  England,  without  the  chance  of 
a  fingle  Ally,  either  on  that  ox  on  any  other 
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ocdafion.  So  far  as  to  the  pretended  foie  ob~* 
jedt  ot  the  war,  which  Mr.  Fox  fuppofed  to* 
be  fo  completely  obtained,  but  which  then 
was  not  at  all,  and  at  this  day  is  not  com¬ 
pletely  obtained,  as  to  leave  us  nothing  elfe 
fo  do  than  to  cultivate  a  peaceful^  quiet  cor- 
refpondence  with  thofe  quiet,  peaceable  and 
moderate  people,  the  Jacobins  of  France. 

31%  To  induce  us  to  this,- Mr. -Fox  labour¬ 
ed  hard  to  make  it  appear,  that  the  powers 
with  whom  we  adted,  were  full  as  ambitious 
and  as  perfidious  as  the  French.*  This  might 
be  true  as  to  other  nations.  They  had  not, 
however,  been  fo  to  Us  or  to  Holland.  He 
produced  no  proof  of  adtive  ambition  and  ill 
faith  againft  Auftria.  But  fuppofing  the  com¬ 
bined  Powers  had  been  all  thus*  faithlefs,  and 
had  been  all  alike  fo,  there  was  one  circum- 
itance  which  made  an  effential  difference  be¬ 
tween  them  and  France.  1  need  not  be  at 
the  trouble  of  contefting  this  point,  (which, 
however,  in  this  latitude,  and  as  at  all  affedting 
Great  Britain  and  Holland,  I  deny  utterly). 
Be  it  fo.  But  the  great  Monarchies  have  it 
« *  ■  -■  in 
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in  their  power  to  keep  their  faith  if  they  pkafc, 
becaufe  they  are  Governments  of  eftablifhed 
and  recognized  authority  at  home  and  abroad. 
France  had,  in  reality*  no  Government.  The 
very  factions  who  exercifed  power,  had  no 
liability.  The  French  Convention  had  no 
powers  of  peace  or  war.  Suppofing  the  Con¬ 
vention  to  be  free  (mofl  afluredly  it  was  not) 
they  had  fhewn  no  difpefition  to  abandon  their 
projects. — Though  long  driven  out  of  Liege,, 
it  was  not  many  days  before  Mr.  Fox’s  mo¬ 
tion,  that  they  ftill  continued  to  claim  it  as  a 
country,  which  their  principles  of  fraternity 
hound  them  to  protect,  that  is,  to  fubdue  and 
to  regulate  at  their  pleafure.  That  party 
which  Mr.  F  ox  inclined  moft  to  favour  and 
jtruft,  and  from  which  Ire  mull  have  received 
his  affuranees  (if  any  he  did  receive)  that  is 
the  Brijfotms,  were  then  either  prifoners  -or 
fugitives.  The  Party  which  prevailed  over 
them  (that  of  Danton  and  Marat)  was  itfelf 
in  a  tottering  condition*  and  was  dilowned  by 
a  very  great  part  of  France.  To  fay  nothing 
of  the  Royal  Party  who  were  powerful  and 
growing,  and  who  had  full  as  goo4  a  right  to 
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claim  to  be  the  legitimate  Government  as  any 
of  the  Parifian  Factions  with  whom  he  pro- 
pofed  to  treat— or  rather  (as  it  feemed  to  me) 
€0  furrender  at  difcretion. 

4 

32.  But  when  Mr.  Fox  began  to  come  front 
his  general  hopes  of  the  moderation  of  the 
Jacobins,  to  particulars,  he  put  the  cafe,  that 
they  might  not  perhaps  be  willing  to  furren¬ 
der  Savoy.  He  certainly  was  not  willing  to 
conteft  that  point  with  them  $  but  plainly  and 
explicitly  (as  I  underftood  him)  propofed  to> 
let  them  keep  it ;  though  he  knew  (or  he  was 
much  worfe  informed  than  he  would  be 

r 

thought)  that  England  had,  at  the  very  time, 
agreed  on  the  terms  of  a  Treaty  with  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  of  which  the  recovery  of 
Savoy  was  the  Cnfus  Federis.  In  the  teeth  of 
of  this  Treaty,  Mr.  Fox  propofed  a  diredt 
and  moft  fcandalous  breach  of  our  faith,  for¬ 
mally  and  recently  given.  But  to  furrender 
Savoy,  was  to  furrender  a  great  deal  more 
than  fo  many  fquare  acres  of  land,  or  fo  much 
revenue.  In  its  confequences,  the  furrender 
of  Savoy,  was  to  make  a  furrender  to  France: 
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"  .  i 

pf  Switzerland  and  Italy,  of  both  which 
countries,  Savoy  is  the  key — as  it  is  known 
to  ordinary  fpeculators  in  politics,  though  it 
may  not  be  known  to  the  Weavers  in  Nor- 
wich,  who,  it  feems  are,  by  Mr.  Fox,  called 
to  be  the  judges  in  this  matter. 

33.  A  fure  way  indeed,  to  encourage 
France  not  to  make  a  furrender  of  this  key  of 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  or  of  Mayence,  the 
key  of  Germany,  or  of  any  other  ohjedt 
whatfoever  which  fhe  holds,  is  to  let  her  fee, 
that  the  People  of  Pn gland  raife  a  clamour 
againfi  the  War  before  terms  are  fo  much  as 
propofed o?i  any  fde.  From  that  moment,  the 
Jacobins  would  be  mailers  of  the  terms. — 
Thev  would  know,  that  Parliament,  at  all 
hazards,  would  force  the  King  ta  a  feparate 
Peace.  The  Crown  could  not,  in  that  cafe, 
have  any  ufe  of  its  judgment.  Parliament 
could  not  po fiefs  more  judgment  than  the 
Crown,  when  belieged  (as  Mr.  Fox  propofed 
to  Mr.  Gurney)  by  the  cries  of  the  Manufac¬ 
turers.  This  defcription  of  men,  Mr.  Fox 
pndeavoured  in  hislpeech,  bv  everv  method, 

to 


4o  irritate  and  inflame.  In  efteCt,  his  two 
fpeeches  were,  through  the  whole,  nothing 
more  than  an  amplification  of  the  Norwich 
Hand-bill,  He  relied  the  greats  ft  part  of  Iris 
argument  on  the  diflr.eis  of  Trade,  which  he 
attributed  to  the  war,  though  it  was  obvious, 
to  any  tolerably  good  obfervation,  and  much 
more  mull  have  been  clear  to  fueh  an  obfer- 
ration  as  his,  that  the  then  difficulties  of  the 
Trade  and  Manufacture  could  have  no  fort  of 
connection  with  our  (hare  in  it.  The  war  had 
hardly  begun.  We  had  buffered  neither  by 
fpoil,  nor  by  defeat,  nor  by  difgrace  of  any 
kind.  Public  credit  was  fo  little  impaired, 
that  in  Head  of  being  fupported  by  any  extra¬ 
ordinary  aids  from  individuals,  it  advanced  a 
credit  to  individuals  to  the  amount  of  five 
millions,  for  the  fupport  of  Trade  and  Manu¬ 
factures,  under  their  temporary  difficulties,  a  _ 
thing  before  never  heard  of a  thing  of 
whiph  I  do  not  commend  the  policy— but  only 
date  it,  to  fhew,  that  Mr.  Fox's  ideas  of  the 
effects  of  war  were  without  any  trace  of  foun¬ 
dation. 
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33-  It  Is  impoffible  not  to  connect  flie  ar 
guments  and  picceedingscf  &  Party  with  that 
of  its  leader— efpecially  when  not  difavoweci 
01  controlled  by  hifn.  Mr.  Fox’s  partizans  de¬ 
claim  againft  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  except 
the  Jacobins,  juft  as  lie  does  •  hut  not  having  the 
lame  reafons  for  management  and  caution 
which  he  has,  they  fpeak  out.  He  iatisfie? 
himlelf  merely  with  making  his  invedtives, 
and  leaves  others  to  draw  theconclufion.  '  But 
they  produce  their  Polifli  rnterpofition,  for 
the  exprefs  purpofe  of  leading  to  a  French 
alliance.  They  urge  their  French  Peace, 
m  order  to  make  a  jundion  with  the  jacobins 
to  oppofe  the  powers,  whom,  in  their  lan¬ 
guage,  they:  call  Defpots,  ahd  their  leagues, 
a  combination  of  Defpots.  Indeed,  no'rnan 
can  look  on  the  prefent  pofture  of  Enron- 
with  the  leaft  degree  of  ditcernment,  who 
will  not  be  thoroughly  convinced,  that  Eng¬ 
land  mm  ft  be  the  fall  friend  or  the  determined 
enemy  of  France.  There  is  no  medium  : 
and  I  do  not  think  Mr,  Fox  to  be  fo  dull  a» 
not  to  obferve  this.  His  Peace  would  in- 
■vohe  us  infta-ntly  in  the  nioft  exttnfive  aad 
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moll  ruinous  wars  3  at  the  fame  time  that  it 

would  have  made  a  broad  highway  (aerofs 
which  no  human  wifdom  could  put  an  ef¬ 
fectual  barrier)  for  a  mutual  intercourfe  with 
tile  fraternizing  Jacobins  ch  both  tides.  The 
confequences  of  which,  thdfe  will  certainly 
not  provide  againft,  who  do  not  dread  or  dif- 
like  them. 

» 

34.  It  is  not  amifs  in  this  place  to  enter  i 

j  / 

little  more  fully  into  the  fpirit  of  the  principal 
arguments  on  which  Mr.  Fox  thought  proper 
to  reft  this  his  grand  and  concluding  motion, 
particularly  fuch  as  were  drawn  from  the  in¬ 
ternal  ftate  of  our  affairs.  Under  a  fpecious 
appearance  (not  uncommonly  put  on  by  men 
of  unfcrupulous  ambition)  that  of  tcndernefs 
and  cornpaffion  to  the  Poor;  he  did  his  beft  to 
appeal  to  the  judgments  of  the  meaneft  and 
moft  ignorant  of  the  people  on  the  merits  of 
the  War.  He  had  before  done  fomething  of 
the  fame  dangerous  kind  in  his  printed  Letter. 
The  ground  of  a  political  War  is  of  all  things 
that  which  the  poor  labourer  and  manufactu¬ 
rer  are  the  leaft  capable  of  conceiving.  This 
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fort  of  people  know  in  general  that  they  mull 
1  after  by  War.  It  is  a  matter  to  which  they 
are  fufficiently  competent,  becaufe  it  is  a, 
matter  of  feeling.  The  caufes  of  a  War  are 
not  matters  of  feeling,  but  of  reafon  and  fore- 
light,  and  often  of  remote  confiderations,  and 
of  a  very  great  combination  of  circumftances, 
which  they  are  utterly  incapable  of  compre¬ 
hending;  and,  indeed,  it  is  not  every  man  in 
the  higheft  clafies  who  is  altogether  equal  to* 
it.  Nothing,  in  a  general  fenfe,  appears  to  me 
lefs  fair  and  juftifiable,  (even  if  no  attempt 
were  made  to  inflame  the  pafiions)  than  to 
fubmit  a  matter  on  difcuffion  to  a  Tribunal  in¬ 
capable  of  judging  of  more  than  one  fide  of 
the  queftion.  It  is  at  leaf:  as  unj  uftifiable  to 
inflame  the  pafiions  of  fuch  Judges  againft  that 
fide ,  in  favor  of  which  they  cannot  fo  much  as 
comprehend  the  arguments.  Before  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  the  French  Syftem  (which  as  far 
as  it  has  gone  has  extinguifhed  the  falutary 
prejudice  called  our  Country)  nobody  wag 
more  fenfible  of  this  important  truth  than 
Mr.  F ox ;  and  nothing  was  more  proper  and 
pertinent,  or  was  more  felt  at  the  time,  than 
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his  reprimand  to  Mr.  Wilberforce  for  an  in- 
confiderate  expreffion  which  tended  to  call  in 
the  judgment  of  the  poor,  to  eflimate  the 
policy  of  war  upon  the  ftandard  of  the  taxes 
they  may  be  obliged  to  pay  towards  its* 
fupport. 

•  35.  *  is  fatally  known,  that  the  great 
Objedt  of  the  Jacobin  Syftem  is  to  excite  the 
loweft  defcriptiofr  of  the  People  to  range 
themfelves  under  ambitious  men,  for  the  pil¬ 
lage  and  deftrudtion  of  the  more  eminent 
orders  and  daffies  of  the  community.  The 
thing,  therefore,  that  a  man  not  fanatically  at¬ 
tached  to  that  dreadful  projedt,  would  mod: 
ftudioufly  avoid,  is,  to  adt  a  part  with  the 
French  Propagandas ,  in  attributing  (as  they 
tonftantly  do)  all  Wars  and  all  the  confe- 
quences  of  Wars,  to  the  pride  of  thofe  orders, 
and  to  their  contempt  of  the  weak  and  indi¬ 
gent  part  of  the  fociety.  The  ruling  Jaco¬ 
bins  inlift  upon  it,  that  even  the  Wars  which 
they  carry  on  with  fo  much  obftinacy  againft 
all  Nations,  are  made  to  prevent  the  Poor 
from  any  longer  being  the  inftruments  and 
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victims  of  Kings,  Nobles,  and  the  Arif- 
tocracy  of  Burghers  and  Rich  Men.  They 
pretend  that  the  deflrudtion  of  Kings,  Nobles, 
and  the  Ariftocracy  of  Burghersand  Rich  Men, 
is  the  only  means  of  eitabliihing  an  univer- 
fal  and  perpetual  Peace.  This  is  the  great 
drift  of  all  their  writings  from  the  time  of 
the  meeting  of  the  States  of  France,  in  17S9, 
to  the  publication  of  the  laft  Morning  Chro¬ 
nicle.  They  infift  that  even  the  War  which, 

•A 

with  fo  much  boidnefs,  they  have  declared 
againft  all  Nations,  is  to  prevent  the  poojf 
from  becoming  the  Irdlruments  and  Vidtims 
of  thefe  perfons  and  deferiptions.  It  is  but  too 
eaiy,  if  you  once  teach  poor  labourers 
and  mechanics  to  defy  their  prejudices,  and 
as  this  has  been  done  with  an  induftry  fcarce- 
3y  credible,  to  fubilitute  the  principles  of 
fraternity  in  the  room  of  that  ialutary  pre¬ 
judice  called  our  Country,  it  is,  I  fry,  but 
too  eafy  to  perfuade  them  agreeably  to  what 
Mr.  Fox  hints  in  his  public  Letter,  that 
this  War  is,  and  that  the  other  Wars  have 
been,  the  Wars  of  Kings ;  it  is  eafy  to  per¬ 
fuade  them  that  the  terrors  even  of  a 
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foreign  conqueft  are  not  terrors  for  them — - 
It  is  eafy  to  perfuade  them  that,  for  their 
part,  they  have  nothing  to  lofe ;  and  that 
their  condition  is  not  likely  to  be  altered 
for  the  worfe,  whatever  party  may  happen 
to  prevail  in  the  War.  Under  any  circum- 
fiances  this  doctrine  is  highly  dangerous,  as 
it  tends  to  make  feperate  parties  of  the 
higher  and  lower  orders,  and  to  put  their 
interefts  on  a  different  bottom.  But  if  the 
enemy  you  have  to  deal  with  fhould  ap¬ 
pear,  as  France  now  appears,  under  the 
very  name  and  title  of  the  deliverer  of 
the  poor,  and  the  chaflifer  of  the  rich, 
the  former  clafs  would  readily  become,  not 
an  indifferent  fpeftator  of  the  War,  but 
would  be  ready  to  enlifl  in  the  fadtion  of 
the  enemy ;  which  they  would  confider,  tho’ 
under  a  foreign  name,  to  be  more  connected 
with  them  than  an  adverfe  defcription  in  the 
fame  land.  All  the  props  of  Society  would 
be  drawn  from  us  by  thefe  dodtrines,  and 
the  very  foundations  of  the  public  defence 
would  give  way  in  an  inftant. 


36.  There 
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36.  There  is  no  point  which  the  Faftion 
of  Fraternity  in  England  have  laboured  more 
than  to  excite  in  the  Poor  the  horror  of  any 
War  with  France  upon  any  occafion.  When 
they  found  that  their  open  attacks  upon  our 
Constitution  in  favor  of  a  French  Republic 
were  for  the  prefent  repelled— they  put 
that  matter  out  of  fight,  and  have  taken 
up  the  more  plaufible  and  popular  ground 
of  general  peace,  upon  merely  general  prin¬ 
ciples,  altho>  thefe  very  men  in  the  corre- 
fpondence  of  their  clubs  with  thofe  of  France, 
had  reprobated  the  neutrality  which  now  they 

i1 

fo  earnestly  prefs.  But,  in  reality,  their  max¬ 
im  was  and  is  “  Peace  and  Alliance  with 
France,  and  War  with  the  reid  of  the 
World/' 

37.  This  laid  motion  of  Mr.  Fox  bound 
up  the  whole  of  his  politics  during  the 
•feflions.  This  motive  had  many  circum¬ 
stances,  particularly  in  the  Norwich  Cor¬ 
respondence,  by  which  the  mifchief,  of  all 
•the  others,  was  aggravated  beyond  meafure. 

Yet,  this  -  laft  motion,  far  the  world  of- Mr. 
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Fox’s  proceedings,  was  the  beft  fupported  of 
any  of  them,  except  his  amendment  to  the 
Addrefs.  The  Duke  of  Portland  had  di¬ 
rectly  engaged  to  fupport  the  War — Here 
was  a  motion  as  diredtly  made  to  force  the 
Crown  to  put  an  end  to  it  before  a  blow 
had  been  ftruck.  The  efforts  of  the  Faction 
have  fo  prevailed  that  fome  of  his  Grace’s 
neareft  friends  have  actually  voted  for  that 
motion:  fome,  after  fhewing  themfelves, 
went  away — Others  did  not  appear  at  all* 
So  it  muff  be  where  a  man  is  for  any  time 
fupported  from  perlonal  conliderations,  with¬ 
out  reference  to  his  public  conduit.  Thro* 
the  whole  of  this  bulinefs,  the  fpirit  of  fra¬ 
ternity  appears  to  me  to  have  been  the 
governing  principle.  It  might  be  fhameful 
for  any  man,  above  the  vulgar,  to  fhew  fo 
blind  a  partiality  even  to  his  own  Country, 
•as  Mr,  Fox  appears,  on  all  occafions,  this 
.Seffion,  to  have  fhewn  to  France.  Had  Mr. 
Fox  been  a  Minifter,  and  proceeded  on  the 
principles  laid  down  by  him,  I  believe  there 
is  little  doubt  he  would  have  been  consider¬ 
ed  as  the  mold  criminal  Statefman  that  ever 

lived 
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lived  in  this  Country.  I  do  not  know  why 
a  State fman  out  of  place  is  not  to  be  judged 
in  the  fame  manner,  unlefs  we  can  excufe 
him  by  pleading  in  his  favor  a  total  indif¬ 
ference  to  principle ;  and  that  he  would  adt 
and  think  in  quite  a  different  way  if  he 
were  in  office.  This  I  will  not  fuppofe. 
One  may  think  better  of  him ;  and  that  in 
cafe  of  his  power  he  might  change  his  mind. 
But  fuppoiing,  that  from  better  or  from  worfe 
motives,  he  might  change  his  mind  on  his 
acquifition  of  the  favor  of  the  Crown,  I 
ferioufly  fear  that  if  the  King  fhould  to¬ 
morrow  put  power  into  his  hands,  and  that 
his  good  genius  would  infpire  him  with 
maxims  very  different  from  thofe  he  has 
promulgated,  he  would  not  be  able  to  get 
the  better  of  the  ill  temper,  and  the  ill  doc¬ 
trines  he  has  been  the  means  of  exciting  and 
propagating  throughout  the  kingdom.  From 
the  very  beginning  of  their  inhuman  and 
unprovoked  rebellion  and  tyrannic  ufurpa- 
tion,  he  has  covered  the  predominant  Fadtion 
in  France,  and  their  adherents  here*  with 
the  moil  exaggerated-  panegyrics;  neither 

has 
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lias  he  milled  a  Angle  opportunity  of  abuling 
and  villifying  thofe,  who  in  uniform  con¬ 
currence  with  the  Duke  of  Portland’s  and 
Lord  Fitzwilliam’s  opinion,  have  maintain¬ 
ed  the  true  grounds  of  the  Revolution  Set¬ 
tlement  in  1688.  He  lamented  all  the 
defeats  of  the  French;  he  rejoiced  in  all 
their  victories ;  even  when  thefe  victories 
threatened  to  overwhelm  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  and  by  facilitating  their  means  of 
penetrating  into  Holland,  to  bring  this  molt 
dreadful  of  all  evils  with  irrefiftible  force  to 
the  very  doors,  if  not  into  the  very  heart, 
of  our  Country.  To  this  hour  he  always 
fpeaks  ©f  every  thought  of  overturning  the 
French  Jacobinifm  by  force,  on  the  part  of 
any  Power  wjhatfoever,  as  an  attempt  unjuft 
and  cruel,  and  which  he  reprobates  with 
horror.  If  any  of  the  French  Jacobin  lead¬ 
ers  are  fpokeri  of  with  hatred  or  fcorn,  he 
falls  upon  thofe  who  take  that  liberty,  with 
all  the  zeal  and  warmth  with  which  men  of 
honor  defend  their  particular  and  bofom 
friends,  when  attacked.  He  always  repre¬ 
sents  their  caufe  as  a  caufe  of  Liberty;  and 

all 
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*11  who  oppofe  it  .as  partizans  of  defpotifm. 
lie  obftinately  continues  to  confider  the 
great  and  growing  vices,  crimes  and  difi- 
.orders  of  that  country,  as  only  evils  of 
palfege,  which  are  to  produce  a  permanent¬ 
ly  hippy  Hate  of  order  and  freedom.  He 
reprefents  thefe  diforders  exactly  in  the 
fame  way,  and  with  the  fame  limitations 
which  are  ufed  by  one  of  the  two  great 
jacobin  Factions,  I  mean  that  of  Pet  ion 
and  B r  i  s  s o  t  .  Like  them  he  ftudioufly  con¬ 
fines  his  horror  and  reprobation  only  to  the 
mafiacres  of  the  fecond  of  September,  and 
pafies  by  thofe  of  the  ipth  of  Auguft,  as 
well  as  the  imprifonment  and  depofition  of 
the  King,  which  were  the  eonfequences  of 
that  day,  as  indeed  were  the  mafiacres  them- 
felves  to  which  he  confines  his  cenfure, 
tho’  they  were  not  actually  perpetrated  un¬ 
til  early  in  September.  Like  that  Faction, 
he  condemns,  not  the  depofition,  or  the  pro- 
pofed  exile,  or  perpetual  imprifonment,  but 
only  the  murder  of  the  King.  Mr.  Sheri¬ 
dan  on  every  occafion,  palliates  all  their 
rnaflacres  committed  in  every  part  of  France, 
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as  the  effects  of  a  natural  indignation  at  the 
exorbitances  of  defpotifm,  and  of  the  dread 
of  the  people  of  returning  under  that  yoke 
— He  has  thus  taken  occafion  to  load,  not 
the  adtors  in  this  wicked  nefs,  but  the 
Government  of  a  mild,  merciful,  benefi¬ 
cent  and  patriotic  Prince,  and  his  fuffering, 
faithful  fubjedts,  with  all  the  crimes  of 
the  new  anarchical  tyranny,  under  which 
the  one  has  been  murdered,  and  the  others 
are  oppreffed.  Thofe  continual  either  praifes 
or  palliating  apologies  of  every  thing  done 
in  France,  and  thofe  invedtives  as  uni¬ 
formly  vomited  cut  upon  all  thofe  who  ven¬ 
ture  to  exprefs  their  difapprobation  of  fuch 
proceedings,  coming  from  a  man  of  Mr. 
Fox’s  fame  and  authority,  and  one  who  is 
confidered  as  the  perfon  to  whom  a  great  party 
of  the  wealthier  men  of  the  Kingdom  look 
up,  has  been  the  caufe  why  the  principle  of 

French  fraternity  formerly  gained  the  ground 

>  *■ 

which  it  had  obtained.  It  will  infallibly 
recover  itfelf  again,  and  in  ten  times  a 
greater  degree,  if  the  kind  of  Peace,  in 
the  manner  which  he  preaches,  ever  lhall 

be 
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be  ellablifhed  with  the  reigning  fadion  in 
France. 

38.  So  far  as  to  the  French  pradices  with 
regard  to  France  and  the  other  Powers  of 

O 

Europe — as  to  their  principles  and  dodtrines, 
with  regard  to  the  Conftitution  of  States, 
Mr.  Fox  ftudioufly,  on  all  occaiions,  and 
indeed  when  no  occaiion  calls  for  it,  ^as  on 
the  Debate  of  the  petition  for  Reform) 
brings  forward  and  afferts  their  fundamental 
and  fatal  principle,  pregnant  with  every  mif- 
chief  and  every  crime,  namely  that  “  in 
“  every  Country  the  People  is  the  legiti- 
“  mate  Sovereign,”  exactly  conformable  to 
the  Declaration  of  the  French  Clubs  and 
Legiflators,  “  La  Souverainete  eft  une>  in - 
“  drcifible ,  inalienable ,  et  imprefcriptible.  Elle 
“  appartient  a  la  Nation.  Aucune  Section 
“  du  peuple,  ni  aucun  Individu  ne  peut  s’en 
<£  attribuer  Pexercife.”  It  confounds,  in  a 
manner  equally  mifchievous  and  ftupid,  the 
.origin  of  a  Government  from  the  people 
with  its  continuance  in  their  hands.  I  believe, 
that  no  fuch  dodtrine  has  ever  been  heard 
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of  in  any  public  add  of  any  Government 
whatfoeyer,  until  it  was  adopted  (I  think 
from  the  writings  of  Roulfeau)  by  the  French 
Afiemblies,  who  have  made  it  the  bails  of 
their  Conflitution  at  home,  and'  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  their  apoftate  in  every  country. 
Thefe  and  other  wild  declarations  of  abftradd 
principle,  Rdr.  Fox  fays,  aie  in  themfelves 
perfectly  right  and  true;  tho’ in  fome  cafes 
he  allows  the  French  draw  abfurd  confe- 
quences  from  them.  But  I  conceive  he  is  ^ 
miftaken.  The  confequences  are  moil  lo¬ 
gically,.  though  mofc  mifchievioufly  drawn 
from  the  pretnifes  and  principles  by  that 
wicked  and  ungracious  fadtiom  The  fault 
is  in  the  foundation. 


39.  Before  fociety,  in  a'  multitude  of 
men,  it  is  obvious,  that  fovereignty  and  fub- 
jedtion  are  ideas  which  cannot  exift.  It  is 
the  compadt  on  which  fociety  is  formed  that 
nahes  both.  But  to  fuppofe  the  'people,, 
contrary  to  their  compacts,  both  to  give  away 
and  retain  the  fame  thing,  is  altogether  ab¬ 
furd.  It  is  worfe,  for  it  fuppofes  in  fome 
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tilings  combination  cf  men  a  power  and  right 
af  always  difTolving  the  fecial  union;  which 
power,  however,  if  it  exists,  renders  them 
again  as  little  foVereigns  as  fobjedts,  bat  a 
mere  unconnected  multitude.  It  is  not  eafy 
to  Rate  for  what  good  end,  Ev.  a  time  like  tms^ 
when  the  foundations  of  all  antient  and  pre- 
fumptive  Governments  fuch  as  ours  (to  which 
people  fubmit,  not  becaafe  they  have*  chofen 
them,  but  becaufe  they  are  born  to  them) 
are  undermined  by  perilous  theories,  that 
Mr.  Fox  fhould  be  fa  fond  of  referring  to 
tkofe  theories,  upon  all  occafons,  even  tho* 
fpeculativeiy  they  might  be  true,  wb_ch 
God  forbid  they  fhduki  i  Particularly  I  -da 
not  fee  the  reafon  why  he  iliould  be  fo  fond 
of  declaring,  that  the  principles  of  the  Re¬ 
solution  have  male'  ti  e  Grown  cf  Great 
Britain  eleBiv? ;  why  he  thinks  it  fenfonabk 
to  preach  up  with  fo  much  earoefhieis,  for 
now  three  V  cPu  3  together,  e  doctrine  of 
refiftence-  and  Rerohiioii  at  all ;  or  to  affert 
that  cur  lab  lid  v  olution  of  r583  Rands  on 
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the  fame  or  hmilar*  mine iples  with-  that  of 
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France.  We  are  not  called  upon  to  bring, 
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forward  thefe  dodtrines,  which  are  hardly 
ever  reforted  to  but  in  cafes  of  extremity, 
and  where  they  are  followed  by  correfpon- 
dent  adlionSi  We  are  not  called  upon  by 
any  clrcnmftance,  that  I  know  of,  which 
can  juftify  a  revolt,  or  which  demands  a 
Revolution,  or  can  make  an  election  of  a 
iiicceffor  to  the  Crown  necedary,  what 
ever  latent  right  may  be  fuppofed  to  exift 
for  effectuating  any  of  thefe  purpofes. 

40.  Not  the  leaft  alarming  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  Mr.  Fox  and  his  friends  in  this  Seffi- 
on,  efpeciaily  taken  in  concurrence  with  their 
whole  proceedings,  with  regard  to  France  and 
its  principles,  is  their  eagernefs  at  this  Seafon, 
under  pretence  of  Parliamentry  Reforms  (a 
project  which  had  been  for  fome  time  rather 
dormant)  to  di (credit  and  difgrace  theHoufe 
of  Commons.  For  this  purpofe  thefe  Gen¬ 
tlemen  had  found  a  way  to  inful t  the 
Houfe  by  feveral  atrocious  libels  in  the 
form  of  petitions.  In  particular  they  brought 
up  a  libel,  or  rather  a  complete  diged:  of 
Lbellous  matter,  from  the  Club  called  the 

Friends 
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Friends  of  the  People.  It  is  indeed  at  once 
the  moft  audacious  and  the  moft  infidious 
of  all  the  performances  of  that  kind  which 
have  yet  appeared.  It  is  faid  to  be  the 
penmanfhip  of  Mr.  Tierney  to  bring  whom 
into  Parliament  the  Duke  cf  Portland  for- 
jmerly  had  taken  a  good  deal  of  pains,  and 
expended,  as  I  hear,  a  confiderable  fum  of 
money, 

41.  Among  the  circumftances  of  danger 
from  that  piece  and  from  its  precedent,  it 
is  obfervable  that  this  is  the  fir  ft  petition 
(if  1  remember  right)  coming  from  a  Club 
or  A f Gelation,  Jigne.d  by  Individuals,  denoting 
neither  local  rejidence,  nor  corporate  capacity . 
This  mode  of  petition  not  being  ftridtly 
illegal  or  informal,  tho’  in  its  fpirit  in  the 
higheft  degree  mifehievous,  may  and  will 
lead  to  other  things  of  that  nature*  tend¬ 
ing  to  bring  thefe  Clubs  and  AfTociations 
to  the  French  model,  and  to  make  them 
in  the  end  anfwer  French  purpofes  :  I  mean, 
that  without  legal  names,  thefe  Clubs  will 
be  lead  to  affume  political  capacities  >  that 

they 
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they  may  debate  the  forms  of  Constitution 
and  that  from  their  Meetings  they  may  in- 
folently  dictate  their  will  to  the  regular  au¬ 
thorities  of  the  Kingdom,  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  Jacobin  Clubs  iffue  their  mandates 
to  the  National  ASSembly  or  the  National 
Convention.  The  audacious  remonstrance, 
which  I  ob Serve  is  figned  by  all  of  that 
Affociation  (the  Friends  of  the  People) 
who  are  not  in  Parliament,  and  it  was 
fupported  moft  Strenuoufly  by  all  ASToci- 
ations  who  are  Members ,  with  Mr.  Fox  at 
their  head.  He  and  they  contended  for  refer¬ 
ring  this  libel  to  a  committee.  Upon  the 
quell  on  of  that  reference,  they  grounded 
all  their  debate  for  a  change  in  the  Con¬ 
futation  of  Parliament.  The  pretended 
Petition  is,  in  fail,  a  regular  charge  or  im¬ 
peachment  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  di¬ 
gested  into  a  number  of  Articles.  This 
plan  of  reform  is  not  a  criminal  Impeach¬ 
ment,  but  a  matter  of  prudence,  to  be  fub- 
mitted  to  the  public  wifdom,  which  muft 
he  as  well  pprifed  of  the  fadts  as  petition¬ 
ers  .can  be.  But  thofe  accejfors  of  the 

Houfe 
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Houfe  of  Commons  have  proceeded  upon 
the  principles  of  a  criminal  procefs ;  and 
have  had  the  effrontry  to  offer  proof  on 
each  Article, 

•-  *  / 

42.  This  charge,  the  party  of  Mr.  Fox 

maintained  article  by  article,  beginning 
with  the  firjft ;  namely,  the  interference  of 
Peers  at  Elections,  and  their  nominating  in 
effect  feveral  of  the  Members  of  the  Houfe 

„  *  '  t 

of  Commons.  In  the  printed  lift  of  grievan¬ 
ces  which  they  made  out  on  the  occafion, 
and  in  fupport  of  their  charge,  is  found  the 
Borough,  which  under  Lord  Fitzwilliam’s 
influence*  I  now  fit.  By  this  Remon- 
ftrance  and  its  objeCl,  they  hope  to  defeat 
the  operation  of  property  in  Elections,  and 
in  reality  to  diflolve  the  connection  and 

communication  of  interefts  which  makes  the 

*  •  * 

Houfes  of  Parliament  a  mutual  fupport  to 
each  other.  Mr,  Fox  and  the  Friends  of 
the  People  are  not  fo  ignorant  as  not  to 
know,  that  Peers  do  not  interfere  in  Elec¬ 
tions  as  Peers,  but  as  men  of  property — * 
They  well  know  that  the  Houfe  of  Lords 

L  is 


is  by  itfelf  the  feeble  ft  part  of  the  Confu¬ 
tation;  they  know  that  the  Houfe  of  Lord's 
is  fupported  only  by  its  connexions  with  the 
Grown  and  with  the  Houfe  of  Commons ; 
and  that  without  this  double  connexion  the 
Lords  could  not  exift  a  tingle  year.  They 

know,  that  all  thefe  parts  of  our  Conftitu- 

/ 

tion,  whilft  they  are  balanced  as  oppofing 
interefts,  are'  alfo  conneXed  as  fir  ends ; 
otherwife  nothing  but  cbnfufioiv  could  be 
the  re ful t  of  a  coitiplex  Conftitution.  It  is 
natural,  therefore,  that  they  who  With  the 
common  deftruXion  of  the  whole  and' of  all 
its  parts,  fhouicl  contend  for  their  total  fepa- 
ration.  But  as  the  Houfe  of  Commons  is 
that  link  which  conneXs  both  the  other 
parts  of  the  Conftitution  (the  Crown  and  the 
Lords)  with  the  Mafs  of  the  People ,  it  is 
to  that  link  (as  it  is  natural  enough)  that 
their  incefiant  attacks  are  direXed.  That 
artificial  reprefentation  of  the  people  being 
once  difcredited  and  overturned,  all  goes  to 
pieces,  and  nothing  but  a  plain  French  de¬ 
mocracy  or  arbitrary  monarchscan  poffiblv 
exift. 


43.  Some' 
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.43*  Some  of  thefe  gentlemen  who  have 
attacked  the  Houle  of  Commons,  lean  to 
a  reprelentation  of  the  people  by  the  head, 
ft  hat  is,  to  individual  reprefentation.  None 
of  them  that  I  recolledt,  except  Mr.  Fox, 
^directly  rejected  it.  It  is  remarkable,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  only  rejected  it  by  limply  de- 
.daring  an  opinion.  He  let  ail  the  argu¬ 
ment  go  against  his  opinion.  All  the 
■proceedings  and  arguments  of  his  reforming 
friends  lead  to  individual  reprefentation  an$ 
•to  nothing  elfe..  It  deferves  to  be  attentive¬ 
ly  obferyed,  that  this  individual  reprefenta¬ 
tion  is  the  only  plan  of  their  reform ,  which 
has  been  explicitly  prop  of ed*  In  the  mean 
time,  the  conduct  of  Mr.  F ox  appears  to  be 
far  more  inexplicable,  on  any  good  grounds 
than  theirs,  who  propofe  the  individual  re¬ 
prefentation  ;  for  be  neither  propofes  any 
thing,  nor  even  fuggefts  that  he  has  any 
thing  to  propofe,  in  lieu  of  the  prefent  mode 
of  contouring  tl^e  Houfe  of  Commons. — ■ 
On  the  contrary,  he  declares  againft  all  the 
plans  which  have  yet  been  -fuggefted,  ei¬ 
ther  from  himfelf  or  others :  yet,  thus  un- 
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provided  with  any  plan  whatfoever,  he 
prefled  forward  this  unknown  reform  with 
all  poflible  warmth  ;  and  for  that  purpofe, 
in  a  Speech  of  Several  hours,  he  urged  the 
referring  to  a  committee,  the  libellous  im- 

t 

peacliment  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  by 
the  aflociation  of  the  Friends  of  the  People, 
But  for  Mr.  Fox  to  difcredit  Parliament 
as  tt  Jlands , — -to  countenance  leagues,  cove¬ 
nants,  and  affociations  for  its  further  dif- 
credit, — to  render  it  perfectly  odious  and 
contemptible, — and  at  the  fame  time  to 
propofe  nothing  at  all  in  place  of  what  he 
difgraces,  (is  worfe  if  poffible)  than  to  con¬ 
tend  for  perfonal  individual  reprefentation, 
and  is  little  lefs  than  demanding,  in  plain 
terms,  to  bring  on  plain  anarchy. 

44.  Mr.  Fox  and  thefe  gentlemen  have, 
for  the  prefent,  been  defeated ;  but  they 
are  neither  converted  nor  difheartened. 

.  ^  •  f  - 

’  .  — 

They  have  folemnly  declared,  that  they 
will  perfevere  until  they  have  obtained 
their  ends;  perilling  to  affert,  that  the 
Houfe  of  Commons  not  only  is  not  a 

true 
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true  reprefentative  of  the  people ;  but  that 
it  does  not  anfvvei  the  purpofe  of  fuch  re- 
prefentation ;  moft  of  them  inlift  that  all 
the  debts,  the  taxes,  and  the  burthens  of  all 
kinds  on  the  people,  with  every  other  evil 
and  inconvenience,  which  we  haye  fuffered 
lince  the  Revolution,  have  been  owing 
folely  to  an  Houfe  of  Commons  which 
does  not  fpe-ak  the  fenfe  of  the  people. 

45.  It  is  alfo  not  to  be  forgotten,  that 
JVIr.  Fox,  and  ail  who  hold  with  him,  011 
this,  as  on  all  other  occafions  of  pretended 
Reform,  moft  bitterly  reproached  Mr,  Pit t 
with  treachery,  in  declining  to  fupport  the 
fcandalous  charges  and  indefinite  projects  of 
fhis  infamous  libel  from  the  Friends  of  the 
People.  By  the  animofity  with  which  they 
perfecute  4II  thofe  who  grow  cold  in  this 
caufe  of  pretended  Reform,  they  hope,  that 
if  through  levity,  inexperience,  or  ambi¬ 
tion,  any  young  perfon  (like  Mr.  Pitt,  for 
inftance)  happens  to  be  once  embarked  in 
their  defign,  they  fir  all,  by  a  falfe  ihame, 
keep  him  faft  in  it  for  ever.  Many  they 
have  fo  hampered. 
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4 6,  X  know  it  is  ufual,  when  the  peril  and 
alarm  of  the  hauj  -appears  to  be  a  little  over¬ 
blown,  to  think  no  more  of  the  matter. — 
But  for  my  part,  I  look  back  with  horror  on 
what  we  have  escaped;  and  am  full  of 
anxiety  with  regard  to  tire  dangers*  and,  in 
my  opinion,  are  ftill  to  be  apprehended  both 
at  home  and  abroad  :  this  bufinefs  has  call 

*  *  i  ,  v.  .T 

deep  roots.  Whether  it  is  neceffarily  con¬ 
nected  in  theory  with  Jacobmifm  is  not 
worth  a  difpute.  The  two  things  are  con¬ 
nected  in  fact.  The  partizans  of  the  one  are 
the  partizans  of  the  other.  I  know  it  is 
common  with  thofe  who  are  favourable  to 
the  Gentlemen  of  Mr.  Fox’s  party,  and  to 
their  leader,  though  not  at  all  devoted  to  all 
their  reforming  projects,  or  their  Galilean 
politics  to  argue  in  palliation  of  their  con¬ 
duct,  that  it  is  not  in  their  power  to  do  all 
the  harm  which  their  actions  evidently  tend 
to.  It  is  faid,  that  as  the  people  will  not  fup- 
port  them,  they  may  fafely  be  indulged  in 
Thofe  eccentric  fancies  of  Reform,  and  thofe 
theories  which  lead  to  nothing.  This  apo¬ 
logy  is  not  very  much  to  the  honour  of  thofe 
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politicians,  whofe  in  tore  ft  s  are  to  be  adhe  * , 
to  in  defiance  of  their  conduct.  I  cannot  flat¬ 
ter  myfelf  that  thefe  inceflant  attacks  on  the 
Conftitution  of  Parliament  are  fafe.  It  is 
not  in  my  power  to  defpife  the  unceafing  ef¬ 
forts  of  a  Confederacy  of  about  fifty  per-  * 
fons  of  eminence;  men, o for  the  far  greater 
part,  of  very  ample  fortunes  either  in 
pofleflion  or  in  expediency  ;  men  of  decided 
characters  and  vehement  paffions— me  n  of 
very  great  talents  of  all  kinds;  of  much 
boldnefs,  and  of  the  greateft  pofiible  fpirif 
of  artifice,  intrigue,  adventure,  and  enter- 
prize,  all  operating  with  unwearied  activity 
and  perfeverance.  Thefe  gentlemen,  are- 
much  ltronger  too  without  doors  than  feme 
calculate.  They  have  tire  more  adtive 
part  of  the  difienters  with  them;  and  the 
whole  clan  of  fpecu  la-tors  of  all  denomh 
nations — a  large  and  growing  fpeciee 
They  have  that  floating  multitude  w  hich 
goes  with  events  and  which  fuffer  the  lofs 
or  gain  of  a  battle,  to  decide  their  opinions 
of  right  and  wrong.  As  long  as  by  every 
art  this  party  keeps  alive  a  fpirit  of  difafiec- 
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tion  againft:  the  very  Conftitution  o  f  the 
kingdom,  and  attributes,  as  lately  it  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  doing*  all  the  public 
misfortunes  to  that  Conftitution,  it  is  abfo- 

‘  f  '  <r 

lately  impqffible ,  but  that  fome  moment  mult 
arrive,  in  which  they  will  be  enabled  to 
pr  duce  a  pretended  Reform  and  a  real  Re^* 
volution.  If  ever  the  body  of  this  compound 
Conjlitution  of  ours  is  fubverted.  either  in 
favor  of  unlimited  Monarchy,  or  of  wild 
Democracy,  that  ruin  will  niojl  certainly  be 
the  refult  of  this  very  fort  of  machinations 
againft  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  It  is  not 
from  a  confidence  in  the  views  of  intentions 
of  any  Statefman  that  I  think  he  is\  to  be 
indulged  in  thefe  perilous  amufements: 

47.  Before  it  is  made  the  great  object, 
of  any  man's  political  life  to  raife  another 
to  power,  it  is  right  to  confider  what  are 
the  real  difpofitions  of  the  perfon  to  be  fo 
elevated.  We  are  not  to  form  our  judg¬ 
ment  on  thefe  difpofitions  from  the  rules 
and  principles  of  a  court  of  Juftice,  but  from 
thofe  of  private  diferetion ;  not  looking  for 

what 
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what  would  ferve  to  criihinate  another* 
*but  what  is  fufficrent  to  direct  ourfelves. — 
Bv  a  comparifon  of  a  ieries  of  the  diicourfes 
and  actions  of  certain  men,  for  a  reafonable 
length  of  time,  it  is  impoffible  not  to  obtain 
fufficient  indication  of  the  general  tendency 
of  their  views  and  principles.  There  is  no 
other  rational  mode  of  proceeding.  It  is  true, 
that  in  fome  one  or  two,  perhaps  not  well 
well  weighed  expreffions,  or  ibme  one  or 
two  unconnected  and  doubtful  affairs,  we 
may  and  ought  to  judge  of  the  actions  or 
words  by  our  previous  good  or  ill  opinion 
of  the  man.  But  this  allowance  has  its 
bounds.  It  does  not  extend  to  any  regular 
courfe  of  lyftematic  aCtion,  or  of  conftant 
and  repeated  difcourfe.  It  is  againft  every 
principle  of  common  fenfe  and  of  juftice  to 
onefelf,  and  to  the  public,  to  judge  of  a 
Ieries  of  fpeeches  and  aftions  from  the  man, 
and  not  of  the  man  from  the  whole  tenor  of 
his  language  and  conduct.  Had  Mr,  Fox  been 
a  minifter,  and  proceeded  in  that  capacity  on 
the  principles  and  in  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  acted  during  the  whole  of  the  laft 
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<  Seffion,  I  believe  he  would  be  conlidered  as 
the  moft  criminal  ftatefman  that  ever  exifted 
in  this  country.  I  do  not  fee  why  a  ftates- 
man  out  of  place  is  not  to  judged  of  in  the 
fame  manner,  unlefs  we  excufe  him  by 
pleading  in  his  favor  a  total  indifference  to 
moral  principle,  and  that  he  would  fpeak 
and  a£t  in  quite  a  different  way,  if  he  were 
in  office.  I  have  ftated  the  above  matters, 
not  as  inferring  a  criminal  charge  of  evil  in- 
tention.  If  I  had  meant  to  do  fo,  perhaps 
they  are  ftated  with  tolerable  exaftnefs — * 
But  I  have  no  fuch  view.  The  intentions 
of  thefe  Gentlemen  may  be  very  pure.  I 
do  not  difpute  it.  But  I  think  they  are  in 
fome  great  error.  IF  thefe  things  are  done 
by  Mr.  Fox  and  his  friends,  with  good  in-» 
tentions,  they  are  not  done  lefs  danger- 
oufly;  for  it  fhews  thefe  good  intentions 
are  not  under  the  direction  of  fafe  maxims 
and  principles. 

48,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  the  Gen¬ 
tlemen  who  call  themfelves  the  phalanx,  have 
not  been  fo  very  indulgent  to  others.  They 

have 
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have  thought  proper  to  afcribe  to  thofe  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  who,  in  exact 
agreement  with  the  Duke  of  Portland  and 
Lord  Fitzwilliam,  abhor  and  oppc-fe  the 
French  fvftem,  the  bafeft  and  moft  unworthy 
motives  for  their  conduit ; — as  if  none  could 
oppofe  that  atheifiic,  immoral,  and  impolitic 
project  fet  up  in  France,  fo  difgraceful  and 
deltmdtive,  as  I  conceive,  to  human  nature 
itfelf,  but  with  fomelinifter  intentions.  They 
treat  thofe  Members  on  all  occafions  with  a 
fort  of  lordly  infolenee,  tho*  they  are  perfons 
that  (whatever  homage  they  may  pay  to  the 
eloquence  of  the  Gentlemen  who  choofe  to 
look  down  upon  them  with  fcorn),  are  not 
their  inferiors  in  any  particular  which  calls 
for  and  obtains  juft  confideration  from  the 
public — not  their  inferiors  on  knowledge  of 
public  law,  or  of  the  Conftitution  of  the 
kingdom— -not  their  inferiors  in  their  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  its  foreign  and  domeftie  in- 
terefts — not  their  inferiors  in  experience  or 
pradtice  of  bufinefs — not  their  inferiors  in 
moral  character — not  their  inferiors  in  the 
proofs  they  have  given  of  zeal  and  induftry 

in 
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in  life  fervice  of  their  country.  Without'  de«* 
nying  to  thefe  Gentlemen,  the  relpedt  and 
conftderation  which,  it  is  allowed,  juftly  be¬ 
longs  to  them,,  we  fee  no  reafon  why  they 
fhould  not  as  well  be  obliged  to  defer  fome- 
thing  to  our  opinions,  as  that  we  ihould  be 
bound  blindly  and  fervilely  to  follow  thofe  of 
Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr;  Grey,  Mr. 


Courtney",  Mr.  Lambton,  Mr.  Whitbread, 
Mr.  Frauds,  Mr.  Taylor,  and  others.  We 


are  Members  of  Parliament  and  their  equals. 
We  never  conlider  ourfelves  as  their  followers. 
Thefe  Gentlemen  (fome  of  them  hardly  bonv 
when  fome  of  us  came  into  Parliament)  have 
thought  proper  to  treat  us  afs  deferters,  as  if 
we  had  been  lifted  into  their  phalanx  like 
foldieis,  and:  had  fworn  to  live  and  die  in  their 
French  principles.  This  infolent  claim  of 
fuperiority  on  their  part,  and  of  a  fort  of  vaf- 
falage  to  them  on  that  of  other  Members,  is 
what  no  liberal  mind  will  fubmit  to. 


49.  The  Society  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Prefs* 
the  Whig  Club,  and  the  Society  for  Confti- 
tutionai  Information,  and  (I  believe^  the 
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Friends  of  the  People,  as  well  as  fome  Clubs 
in  Scotland,  have  indeed  declared,  “  That 
€i  their  confide  nee  in  and  attachment  to  Mr. 
“  Fox,  has  lately  been  confirmed,  flrength- 
cc  ened,  and  encreafed  by  the  calumnies  (as 
“  they  are  called)  againft  him/*  It  is  true, 
Mr.  Fox  and  his  friends  have  thofe  teftimonies 
m  their  favour,  againft  certain  old  friends  of 
the  Duke  of  Portland.  Yet  on  a  full,  ferious, 
and  I  think  difpaflionate  confideration  of  the 
whole  of  what  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Sheridan 
and  their  friends  have  adted,  faid  and  written, 
in  this  Seffion,  inftead  of  doing  any  thing 
which  might  tend  to  procure  power,  or  any 
fliare  of  it  whatfoever,  to  them  or  to  their 
phalanx  (as  they  call  it)  or  to  encreafe  their 
credit,  influence,  or  popularity  in  the  nation, 
I  think  it  one  of  my  moft  ferious  and  impor¬ 
tant  public  duties,  in  wdiatfoever  ftation  I  may 
be  placed  for  the  fhort  time  I  have  to  live, 
effectually  to  employ  mybeft  endeavours,  by 
every  prudent  and  every  lawful  means,  to 
traverfe  all  their  defigns.  I  have  only  to  la- 
menu  that  my  abilities  are  not  greater,  and 
‘  .  ■  that 
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that  my  probability  of  life  is  not  better,  for  the 
more  effectual  purfuit  of  that  objed.  But  I 
truft,  that  neither  the  principles  nor  exertions 
will  die  with  me.  I  am  the  rather  confirmed 
in  this  my  refolution,  and  in  this  my  with  of 
tranfmitting  it,  becaufe  every  ray  of  hope 
concerning  a  poffible  control  or  mitigation  of 
the  enormous  mifchiefs  which  the  principles 
of  thefe  Gentlemen,  and  which  their  corn 
nedions  full  as  dangerous  as  their  principles, 
might  receive  from  the  influence  of  the  Duke 
of  Portland  and  Lord  Fitz william,  on  be¬ 
coming  their  colleagues  in  office,  is  now  en¬ 
tirely  banifhed  from  the  mind  of  every  one 
living. — It  is  apparent,  even  to  the  world  at 
barge,  that  fo  far  from  having  a  power  to  di- 
red:  or  to  guide  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr. 
Grey,  &c.  See.  &c.  in  any  important  matter, 
they  have  not,  thro’ this  Seffion,  been  able  to 
prevail  on  them  to  forbear  or  to  delay,  or 
mitigate,  or  foften  any  one  ad,  or  any  one 
expreffion  upon  fubjeds  on  which  they 
effentially  differed. 

50.  Even 
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50.  Even  if  this  hope  of  a  poffiblecon- 
trol  did  exift,  yet  the  declared  opinions  and 
the  uniform  line  of  conduct  conformable  to 
thofe  opinions,  purfued  by  Mr.  Fox,  muft 
become  a  matter  of  ferious  alarm  if  he 
fhould  obtain  a  power  either  at  Court  or 
in  Parliament,  or  in  the  nation  at  large  ; 
and  for  this  plain  reafon — He  muft  be  the 
moft  active  and  efficient  member  in  any 
Adminiftraticn  of  which  he  fliall  form  a 
part.  That  a  man,  or  fet  of  men,  are  guid¬ 
ed  by  fuch  not  dubious,  but  delivered  and 
avowed  principles  and  maxims  of  policy  as 
to  need  a  watch  and  check  on  them,  in  the 
exercife  of  the  higheft  powrer,  ought,  in 
my  opinion,  to  make  every  man,  who  is 
not  of  the  fame  principles,  and  guided  by 
the  fame  maxims,  a  little  cautious  how  he 
makes  himfelf  one  of  the  traverfers  of  an 
adder,  to  help  fuch  a  man  or  fuch  a  fet  of 
men,  to  climb  up  to  the  higheft  authority. 
A  minifter  of  this  country  is  to  be  con¬ 
trolled  bv  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  He 
is  to  be  trufted,  not  controlled ,  by  his  col¬ 
leagues  in  office  5  if  he  were  to  be  control¬ 
led 
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fed.  Government,  which  ought  to  be  the 
fource  of  order,  would  itfelf  become  a  fcene 
of  anarchy.  Befides,  Mr.  Fox  is  a  man 
of  an  afpirrng  and  commanding  mi  ad,  made 
rather  to  control,  than  to  be  controlled, 
and  he  never  will  be,  nor  can  be,  in  any 
Adminifiratior,  in  which  he  will  be  niided 
by  any  of  thofe  whom  I  have  been  ac- 
euftomed  to  confide  in.  It  is  abfurd  to  think 
that  he  would  or  could.  If  his  own  opi¬ 
nions  do  not  control  him,  nothing  can. 
When  we  confider  of  an  adherence  to  a 
man  which  leads  to  his  power,  we  muft 
not  only  fee  what  the  man  is,  but  how  he 
ftands  related.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten 
that  Mr.  F ox  acts  in  clofe  and  infeparable 
connection  with  another  Gentleman  of 
exactly  the  fame  defcription  as  himfelf, 
and  who,  perhaps,  of  the  two  is  *he  leader. 
The  refc  of  the  body  are  not  a  great  deal 
more  tradtable  ;  and  over  them  if  Mr.  Fox 
and  Mr.  Sheridan  have  authority,  moft  af- 
furedly  the  Duke  of  Portland  has  not  the 
fmalleit  de  ree  of  influence. 


51.  One 
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51.  One  mu  ft  take  care,  that  a  blind  par* 
tiality  to  fome  perfons,  and  as  blind  an 
hatred  to  others,  may  not  enter  into  our 
minds  under  a  colour  of  inflexible  public 
principle.  We  hear,  as  a  reafon  for  cling- 
ing  to  Mr.  Fox  at  prefent,  that  nine  years 
ago  Mr.  Pitt  get  into  power  by  mifehievous 
intrigues  with  the  Court,  with  the  Diffenters, 
and  with  other  factious  people  out  of  Par¬ 
liament,  to  the  diferedit  and  weakening  of 
the  power  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  His 
conduct  nine  years  ago  I  ftill  hold  to  be  very 
culpable.  There  are,  however,  many  things 
very  culpable  that  I  do  not  know  how  to 
punifli.  My  opinion,  on  fiuch  matters,  I 
muft  fubmit  to  the  good  of  the  ftate,  as  I 
have  done  on  other  occafions  ;  and  particu¬ 
larly  with  regard  to  the  authors  and  ma¬ 
nagers  of  the  American  war,  with  whom  I 
have  adted,  both  in  office  and  in  oppofltion, 
with  great  confidence  and  cordiality,  though 
I  thought  many  of  their  adfs  criminal  and 
impeachable.  Whilft  the  mifcondudl  of 
Mr.  Pitt  and  his  aflociates  was  yet  recent, 
it  was  not  poffible  to  get  Mr.  Fox  of  him- 
felf  to  take  a  Angle  ftep,  or  even  to  counte- 
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nance  others  in  taking  any  flep  upon  the 
ground  of  that  mifeondudt  and  falfe  policy, 
though  if  the  matters  had  been  then  taken  up 
and  purfued,  fuch  a  ftep  could  not  have  ap¬ 
peared  fo  evidently  defperate  as  now  it  is. — 
So  far  from  purfuing  Mr.  Pitt,  I  know  that 
then,  and  for  fome  time  after,  fome  of  Mr. 
Fox’s  friends  were  a&ually,  and  with  no 
fmall  earneftnefs,  looking  out  to  a, coalition 
with  that  gentleman.  For  years  I  never 
heard  this  circumftance  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  mif- 
conduct  on  that  occasion  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Fox,  either  in  public  or  in  private,  as  a 
ground  for  oppofition  to  that  minifter.  All 
oppofition,  from  that  period  to  this  very 
Sefiion,  has  proceeded  upon  the  feparate 
meafures  as  they  feparately  arofe,  without 
an)'  vindictive  retrofpeCt  to  Mr.  Pitt’s  con¬ 
duct  in  1784.  My  memory,  however,  may 
fail  me.  I  muft  appeal  to  the  printed  de¬ 
bates,  which,  (fo  far  as  Mr.  Fox  is  con¬ 
cerned)  are  unufually  accurate. 

/  •  ’  ,  .  ....  4 

52.  Whatever  might  have  been  in  our 
power,  at  an  early  period,  at  this  day  I  fee 
no  remedy  for  what  was  done  in  1784.  I 

had 
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had  no  great  hopes  even  at  the  time,  1  was 
therefore  very  eager  to  record  a  remonftrance 
on  the  journals  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
as  a  caution  againft  fuch  a  popular  delufion 
in  times  to  come  ;  and  this  I  then  feared, 

V  «•  ■  - 

and  now  am  certain,  is  all  that  could  be 
done.  I  know  of  no  way  of  animadverting 
on  the  Crown.  I  know  no  mode  of  calling 
to  account  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  who  threw 
out  the  India  Bill,  in  a  way  not  much  to 
their  credit.  As  little,  or  rather  lefs,  am  I 
able  to  coerce  the  people  at  large,  who  be¬ 
haved  very  unwifely  and  intemperately  on 
that  occafion.  Mr.  Pitt  was  then  acciifed, 
by  me  as  well  as  others,  of  attempting  to 
be  Minifter,  without  enjoying  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  though 
he  did  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  Crown. 
That  Houfe  of  Commons,  whofe  confidence 
he  did  not  enjoy,  unfortunately  did  not  it- 
felf  enjoy  the  confidence,  (though  we  well 
deferved  it)  either  of  the  Crown  or  of  the 
public.  For  want  of  that  confidence,  the 
then  Houle  of  Commons  did  not  furvive  the 
conteft.  Since  that  period  Mr.  Pitt  has  en- 
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joyed  the  confidence  of  the  Crown,  and  of 
the  Lords,  and  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons , 
through  two  fucceffive  Parliaments  ;  and  I 
fufpedt  that  he  has  ever  fince,  and  that  he 
does  ftill,  enjoy  as  largea  portion,  at  leaft, 
of  the  confidence  of  the  people  without 
doors,  as  his  great  /rival.  Before  whom, 
then,  is  JVlr.  Pitt  to  be  impeached,  and  by 
whom?  The  more  I  confider  the  matter, 
the  more  firmly  I  am  sconvinced,  that  the 
idea  .of  profcribing  Mr.  Pitt  indlredily^  when 
you  cannot  dircffily  punifh  him,  is  as  chime* 
ricaj  a  projedt,  and  as  unjuftifiable,  as  it 
would  be  to  have  profcribed  Lord  North* 
For  fuppofing,  that  by  indiredl  ways  of  op* 
pofition,  by  oppofition  upon  meafu res  which 
do  not  re, late  to  the  bufinefs  of  1784,  but 
which  on  other  grounds  might  prove  unpo¬ 
pular,  yon  were  to  drive  him  from  his  feat, 
this  would  be  no  example  whatever  of  pu- 
nifhment  for  the  matters  we  charge  as  of¬ 
fences  in  1784.  On  a  cool  and  difpafliori* 
ate  view  of  the  affairs  of  this  time  and 
country,  it  appears  obyious  to  me,  that  one 
or  the  other  pf  thofe  two  great  men,  that 

is* 
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is,  Mr.  Pitt  or  Mr.  Fox,  mull  be  Minifter. 
They  are,  I  am  forry  for  it,  irreconcileable. 

r  _ 

Mr.  Fox’s  conduft  in  this  Sejfionhas  rendered 
the  idea  ~f  his  power  a  matter  of  ferious 
alarm  to  many  people,  who  were  very  lit¬ 
tle  pleafed  with  the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Pitt 
in  the  beginning  of  his  ad  mini  ft  ration.  They 
like  neither  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in 
1784,  nor  that  of  Mr.  Fox,  in  1793  ;  but 
they  eftimate,  which  of  the  evils  is  moft 
preffing  at  the  time,  and  what  is  likely  to  be 
the  consequence  of  a  change.  If  Mr.  Fox 
be  wedded,  they  muft  be  fenfible.,  that  his 
opinions  and  principles,  on  the  now  exifting 
ftate  of  things  at  home  and  abroad,  muft  be 
taken  as  his  portion.  In  his  train  muft  alfo 
be  taken  the  whole  body  of  gentlemen,  who 
are  pledged  to  him  and  to  each  other,  and 
to  their  common  politics  and  principles. — 
I  believe  no  King  of  Great  Britain  ever  will 
adopt  for  his  confidential  fervants,  that 
body  of  gentlemen,  holding  that  body  of 
principles.  Even  if  the  prelent  King  or  his 
fucceflbr  fhould  think  fit  to  take  that  ftep, 
I  apprehend  a  general  difcontent  of  thofe, 
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who  wilh  that  this  nation  and  that  Europe 
Should  continue  in  their  prefent  flate,  would 
enfue  ;  a  difcontent,  which,  combined  with 
the  principles  and  progrefs  of  the  new  men 
in  power,  would  fhake  this  kingdom  to  its 
foundations.  I  do  not  believe  any  one  po¬ 
litical  conjecture  can  be  more  certain  than 
this* 

:  Si-  Without  at  all  defending  or  palliating 
Mr.  Pitt’s  conduCt  in  i  784,  I  muft  obferve, 
that  the  crifis  of  1793,  with  regard  to  every 
thing  at  home  and  abroad,  is  full  as  im- 

1 

portant  as  that  of  1784  ever  was;  and,  if 
for  no  other  reafon,  by  being  prefent  is 
much  more  important.  It  is  not  to  nine 
years  ago  we  are  to  look  for  the  danger  of  Mr. 
Fox’s  and  Mr.  Sheridan’s  conduCt,  and  that 
of  the  Gentlemen  who  aCt  with  them.  It 
is  at  this  very  time,  and  in  this  very  feflion, 
that,  if  they  had  not  been  ftrenuoufly  re¬ 
filled,  they  would  not  only  merely  have  dif- 
credited  the  Houfe  of  Commons  (as  Mr, 
Pitt  did  in  1784,  when  he  perfuaded  the 
King  to  rejeCt  their  advice,  and  to  appeal 
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from  them  to  the  people),  but,  in  my  opi¬ 
nion,  would  have  been  the  means  of  wholly 
fubverting  the  Houle  of  Commons  and  the 
Houfe  of  Peers,  and  the  whole  Conftitution 
adtual  and  virtual,  together  with  the  fafety 
and  independence  of  this  nation,  and  of  the 
peace  and  fettlement  of  every  Hate  in  the 
now  Chriftian  world.  It  is  to  our  opinion 
of  the  nature  of  Jacobinifm,  and  of  the 
probability  by  corruption,  faction,  and  force, 
of  its  gaining  ground  every  where,  that  the 
quellion  who  and  what  you  are  to  fupport 
is  to  be  determined.  For  my  part,  without 
doubt  or  hefitation,  I  look  upon  Jacobinifm 
as  the  moll  dreadful,  and  the  moll  Ihame- 
ful  evil,  which  ever  affli&ed  mankind,  a 
Ihng  which  goes  beyond  the  power  of  all 
calculation  in  its  mifchief;  and  that  if  it  is 
fuffered  to  exift  in  France,  we  muft  in 

Hngland,  and  fpeedily  too,  fall  into  that 
calamity. 

54-  I  %ure  to  myfclf  the  purpofe  of  thefe 
Gentlemen  accomplilhed,  and  this  Miniftry 
deftroyed.  I  fee  that  the  perfons  who  in 

that 
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that  cafe  muft  rule,  can  be  no  other  thafi 
Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Grey,  the 
Marquis  of  Lanfdowne,  Lord  Thurlow, 
Lord  Lauderdale,  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
with  the  other  Chiefs  of  the  t  fiends  of  the 
People,  the  Parliamentary  Reformers,  and 
the  Admirers  of  the  French  Revolution; 
The  principal  of  thefe  are  all  formally 
pledged  to  their  projefts.  If  the  Duke  of 
Portland  and  Lord  Fitzwilliam  fhould  be 
admitted  into  theft  fyftem  (as  they  might 
and  probably  would  be),  it  is  quite  certain 
they  could  not  have  the  fmalleft  weight  in 
it;  lefs,  indeed,  than  what  they  now  pof- 
fefs,  if  lefs  were  poffible :  becaufe  they 
would  be  lefs  wanted  than  they  now  are ; 
and  becaufe  all  thofe  who  wilhed  to  join 
them,  and  to  aft  under  them,  have  been  re¬ 
jected  by  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Lord 
Fitzwilliam  themfelves  ;  and  Mr.  Fox,  find¬ 
ing  them  thus  by  themfelves  difarmed,  has 
built  quite  a  new  fabric,  upon  quite  a  new 
foundation.  There  is  no  trifling  on  this 
fubjeft.  We  fee  very  diftinftly  before  us 
the  Miniftry  that  would  be  formed,  and  the 
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plan  that  would  be  purfued.  If  we  like  the 
plan,  we  muft  wiftl  the  power  of  thofe  who 
are  to  carry  it  into  execution;  but  to  pur- 
fue  the  political  exaltation  of  thc^fe  whofe 
political  meafures  we  difapprove,  aqtdwhofe 
principles  we  diflent  from,  is  a  fpecies  of 
modern  politics  not  ealily  comprehenftble, 
and  which  muft  end  in  the  ruin  of  the 
country,  if  it  ftiould  continue  and  fpread* 
Mr*  Pitt  may  be  the  worft  of  men,  and  Mr, 
Fox  may  be  the  beft ;  but,  at  prefent,  the 
former  is  in  the  intereft  of  his  country,  and 
of  the  order  of  things  long  eftabliftied  in 
Europe  t  Mr.  Fox  is  not.  I  have,  for  one, 
been  born  in  this  order  of  things,  and  would 
fain  die  in  it.  I  am  fare  it  is  fufficient  to 
make  men  as  virtuous,  as  happy,  and  as 
knowing  as  any  thing  which  Mr.  Fox,  and 
his  friends  abroad  or  at  home,  would  fub- 
ftitute  in  its  place  ;  and  I  fhould  be  forry 
that  any  fet  of  politicians  ftiould  obtain 
power  in  England,  whofe  principles  or 
fchemes  ftiould  lead  them  to  countenance 
perfons  or  factions  whofe  objeft  is  to  intro¬ 
duce  feme  new  devifed  order  of  things  into 
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England,  or  to  fupport  that  order  where  it 
is  already  introduced,  in  France;  a  place, 
ift  which  if  it  can  be  fixed,  in  my  mind,  it 

r  , 

muft  haftfe  a  certain  and  decided  influence  in 
and  updtt  this  kingdom.  This  is  my  ac- 
count  of  my  conduft  to  my  private  friends, 
I  have  already  faid  all  I  wifh  to  fay,  or 
nearly  fo,  to  the  public.  I  write  this  with 
pain,  and  with  an  heart  full  of  grief  { 


EDMUND  BURKE, 
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